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We belong to that class of persons, who possess, like their fel- 
low men, a material and an immaterial part, mutually and inti- 
mately dependent on each other, and yet so unfortunately trained, 
that each is incessantly suffering by the neglect of the other, and 
each in its turn, retards the progress and impairs the comforts of 
its companion. In preparing this class for the duties of life, the 
great object would seem to be to procure them exemption from that 
universal sentence, ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ 
But in seeking to escape it, they meet with a just punishment ; for 
the bread thus eaten in defiance of the law of nature is but the 
food of disease, or the clog to that favored portion of man which 
struggles, not for just preéminence only, but for an independence 
not granted to it on earth. We do not believe that any man, born 
with a perfect frame, was designed to live without bodily labor. 
If it were so, why were not his limbs originally formed of some 
material more delicate than bones, and muscles, and tendons, whose 
strength is sufficient, when they are not neglected or abused, to 
tear asunder wood, and even iron? Why sucha costly and won- 
derful apparatus, of so much strength, to move in every direction, 
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if it were only to move itself, to open a book, or to hold a pen! 
We might as well imagine that the levers and cogs of a steam en- 
gine were only designed to turn its own wheels, or to lash into a 
foam the waters which surround the ship, in which it is placed. 
And yet the education ofa large part of our population is conduct- 
ed as if it were so. 

For ourselves, we are ashamed, that of all this wonderful appar- 
atus of our bodies, there is only one portion which we have 
strength and skill to use, in any such manner as to earn our daily 
bread ; and this is the most delicate and frail portion, even if it be 
the noblest, which is thus compelled to do double duty. In return 
it makes double drafts upon the strength of other portions of the 
system, which it only employs as a slave to wait its bidding, and 
its leisure, before they are allowed tostir ; which it daily enfeebles 
with sloth and indulgence, and thus destroys their propensity, and 
their power even to wait upon it. We gaze with admiration and 
almost with envy upon the hale countenance, and the strong frame, 
and the vigorous labors, and beautiful and useful productions of those 
in whom the material man has received something like the proper 
attention ; and we witness with astonishment the pleasure they de- 
rive from every sense, and every organ, the freedom with which 
they do and enjoy all that they desire, and the sweet repose that 
waits at their call, when they are temperate in all things. We feel 
our inferiority. We lament that labor, — daily, vigorous labor, did 
not form a part of our education at every stage of its progress ; 
and we long to see the rising generation exempted from this pain- 
ful inferiority, and its more painful consequences. 

Few publications have given us so much pleasure in this view, 
as the Report of Mr Weld, to the Manual Labor Society of New 
York. We regard it as ranking with the most important works of 
this age of active benevolence, and we sincerely hope it will have 
a wider circulation than we can give to its statements. It contains 
materials for a fashionable quarto, which would vie with almost any 
that we know, in extent, and variety, and importance to our coun- 
try, and to every individual in it who does not labor. A review 
would but allow us space to give a table of its contents, but we 
cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of inserting an extract which 
contains the principles on which the whole is based. 


‘God has revealed his will to man upon the subject of education, 
and has furnished every human being with a copy of the revelation. 
It is written in the language of nature, and can be understood without 
acommentary. This revelation consists in the universal conscious- 
ness of those influences which body and mind exert upon each other — 
influences innumerable, incessant, and all controlling ; the body con- 
tinually modifying the state of the mind, and the mind ever varying 
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the condition of the body. These two make up the compound which 
we call man; not the body alone, not the mind alone, but both con- 
joined in one by mutual laws. These mutual laws form the only ra- 
tional basis for a system of education. A system based upon any 
thing else is wrong in its first principles ; its combinations are incon- 
gruities, its tendencies are perversions, and its results, ruin. ‘True, 
the body has no value intrinsically, but its connection with the mind 
gives it infinite worth. Every man who has marked the reciprocal 
action of body and mind surely need not be told that mental and 
physical training should go together. 

Even the slightest change in the condition of the body often produ- 
ces an effect upon the mind so sudden and universal, as to seem mi- 
raculous. The body is the mind’s palace; but darken its windows, 
and it isa prison. It is the mind’s instrument; sharpened, it cuts 
keenly ; blunted, it can only bruise and disfigure. It is the mind’s 
reflector ; if bright, it flashes day ; if dull, it diffuses twilight. It is 
the mind’s servant ; if robust, it moves with swift pace upon its er- 
rands ; if a cripple, it hobbles on crutches. We attach infinite value 
to the mind, and justly ; but in this world it is good for nothing with- 
out the body. Can a man think without the brain? Can he feel 
without nerves? Can he move without muscles? If not, let him look 
well to the condition of his brain, nerves, and muscles. ‘The ancients 
were right in the supposition that an unsound body is incompatible 
with a sound mind. 

Climate, by its influence upon the body, produces endless diversi- 
ties of mind. Compare the timid, indolent, vivacious and irritable 
inhabitant of the line, with the phlegmatic and stupid Greenlander. 
Every man knows how the state of his mind is modified by different 
periods of the day, changes in the weather, and the seasons.* He who 
attempts mental effort during a fit of indigestion will cease to wonder 
that Plato located the soul in the stomach. A few drops of water 
upon the face, or a feather burnt under the nostril of one in a swoon, 
awakens the mind from its deep sleep of unconsciousness. A slight 
impression made upon a nerve often breaks the chain of thought, 
and the mind tosses in tumult. Let a peculiar vibration quiver upon 
the nerve of hearing, and a tide of wild emotion rushes over the soul. 


‘“« By turns they feel the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined.” 


Strike up the Marseilles in the streets of Paris, and you lash the 
populace intofury. Sing the Ranz des Vaches to the Swiss soldiers, 
and they gush into tears. The man who can think with a gnat in 
his eye, or reason while the nerve of a tooth is twinging, or when 
his stomach is nauseated, or when his lungs are oppressed and labor- 
ing ; he who can give wing to his imagination when shivering with 
cold, or fainting with heat, or worn down with toil, can claim exemp- 
tion from the common lot of humanity. In different periods of life, 


* It is a well known fact, that almost all the suicides which take place in Lon- 
don and Paris are committed during the rainy season. 
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the mind waxes and wanes with the body ; in youth, cheerful, full of 
daring, quick to see, and keen to feel; in old age, desponding, timid, 
perception dim, and emotion languid. When the blood circulates 
with unusual energy, the coward rises into a hero; when it creeps 
feebly, the hero sinks into a coward. 

The effects produced by different states of the mind upon the body 
are equally sudden and powerful. Plato used to say, that ‘ all the dis- 
eases of the body proceed from the soul.’ The expression of the 
countenance is mind visible. Bad news weakens the action of the 
heart, oppresses the lungs, destroys appetite, stops digestion, and 
partially suspends all the functions of the system. An emotion of 
shame flushes the face ; fear blanches it ; joy illuminates it, and an 
instant thrill electrifies a million nerves. Surprise spurs the pulse 
into a gallop. Delirium infuses giant energy. Volition commands, 
and hundreds of muscles spring to execute. Powerful emotion often 
kills the body at a stroke. Chilo, Diagoras, and Sophocles, died of 
joy at the Elean games. The news of a defeat killed Philip V. 
One of the popes died of an emotion of the ludicrous, on seeing his 
pet monkey robed in pontificals, and occupying the chair of state. 
Muley Moluck was carried upon the field of battle in the last stages 
of an incurable disease. Upon seeing his army give way, he leaped 
from the litter, rallied his panic stricken troops, rolled back the tide 
of battle, shouted victory, and died. The door-keeper of Congress 
expired upon hearing of the surrender of Cornwallis. Eminent public 
speakers have often died, either in the midst of an impassioned burst 
of eloquence, or when the deep emotion that produced it had sudden- 
ly subsided. The late Mr Pinckney of Baltimore, Mr Emmet of New 
York, and the Hon. Ezekiel Webster of New Hampshire, are recent 
instances. Lagrave, the young Parisian, died a few months since, 
when he heard that the musical prize for which he had competed was 
adjudged to another. The recent case of Hills in New-York is fresh 
in the memory of all. He was apprehended for theft, taken before 
the police, and though in perfect health, mental agony forced the 
blood from his nostrils. He was carried out, and died. 

The experience of every day demonstrates that the body and mind 
are endowed with such mutual susceptibilities, that each is alive to 
the slightest influence of the other. What is the common sense 
inference from this fact? Manifestly this: that the body and the 
mind should be educated together. ‘The states of the body are infi- 
nitely various. All these different states differently affect the mind. 
They are causes, and their effects have all the variety which mark 
the causes that produce them. If then different conditions of the 
body differently affect the mind, some electrifying, and others para- 
lyzing its energies, what duty can be plainer than to preserve the body 
in that condition which will most favorably affect the mind, If the 
Maker of both was infinitely wise, then the highest permanent perfec- 
tion of the mind can be found only in connection with the most health- 
ful state of the body. Has infinite wisdom established laws by which 
the best condition of the mind is permanently connected with any other 
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than the best condition ofthe body? When all the bodily functions 
are perfectly performed, the mind must be in a better state than when 
these functions are imperfectly performed. And now I ask, is not 
that system of education fundamentally defective, which makes no 
provision for putting the body in its best condition, and for keeping it 
in that condition ? — a system which expends its energies upon the 
mind alone, and surrenders the body either to the irregular prompt- 
ings of perverted instinct, or to the hap-hazard impulses of chance 
or necessity ?— a system which aims solely at the development of 
mind, and yet overlooks those very principles which are indispensable 
to produce that development, and transgresses those very laws which 
constitute the only groundwork of rational education ? 

Such a system sunders what God has joined together, and im- 
peaches the wisdom which pronounced that union good. It destroys 
the symmetry of human proportion, and makes man a monster. It 
reverses the order of the constitution ; commits outrage upon its prin- 
ciples ; breaks up its reciprocities; makes war alike upon physical 
health and intellectual energy, dividing man against himself; arming 
body and mind in mutual hostility, and prolonging the conflict until 
each fails a prey to the other, and both surrender to ruin. 

We repeat the assertion ; the best condition of the mental powers 
cannot be found permanently connected with any other than the best 
condition of the bodily powers, and this both as a matter of philoso- 
phy and fact. If this be true, the system of education which is gene- 
rally pursued in the United States is unphilosophical in its elementary 
principles; ill adapted to the condition of man ; practically mocks his 
necessities, and is intrinsically absurd. The high excellences of 
the present system in other respects are fully appreciated. Modern 
education has indeed achieved wonders. Jt has substituted things for 
names, experiment for hypothesis, first principles for arbitrary rules. 
It has simplified processes ; stripped knowledge of its abstraction, and 
thrown it into visibility ; made practical results rather than mystery 
the standard by which to measure the value of attainment, and facts, 
rather than conjecture, its circulating medium. 

All this is cheerfully admitted. But what has been done mean- 
while for the body? What provision has been made for the daily 
wants of its muscles and nerves? What aids have been furnished to 
the organs of digestion, secretion, and circulation? What means 
have been provided for preserving the body in its best condition, and 
thus not only giving healthful energy to its functions, but securing to 
the mind that permanent vigor which results from such a condition of 
the bodily organs? What recognition has been made of those irre- 
pealable laws which connect the mind with a physical organization, 
and which graduate its states by the condition of that organization ? 
In fine, how has modern education been giving practical testimony to 
the fact that man is a compound — a creature of flesh,as well as in- 
tellect? Has it been by dividing him in twain, cultivating one half 
with unremitting care, and leaving the other to stagnate in the torpor 
of inaction, or to glean a momentary energy from the contingences of 
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chance? Has it been by giving birth to an order of things in which 
a sound mind with a sound body is already a rare union, and is fast 


becoming an anomaly? If these are its witnesses, the world is full of 


them ; and the utterance of their testimony is as the voice of many 
waters. The prevailing neglect of the body in the present system of 
education is a defect for which noexcellence can atone. This is not 
arecent discovery. ‘Two centuries ago, Milton wrote a pamphlet upon 
this subject, addressed to Samuel Hartlib, Esq. of London, in which 
he eloquently urged the connection of physical with mental education 
in literary institutions. Locke inveighs against it in no measured 
terms. Since that time, Jahn, Ackerman, Salzman, and Franck, in 
Germany ; Tissot, Rousseau, and Londe, in France, have all written 
largely upon the subject. To these may be added the celebrated Fel- 
lenberg, the veteran Swiss educator, and the apostle of modern edu- 
cation.* 

In our own country the imperfections of the present system have 
been lamented by our most eminent men. Forty years ago, Dr 
Rush of Philadelphia, published his views at length, recommending 
the connection of agricultural and mechanical labor with literary in- 
stitutions, and saying, ‘ the student should work with his own hands 
in the intervals of study.’ More recently, much has been written upon 
the subject. President Lindsley of the Nashville University, Profes- 
sor Mitchell of the Medical College of Ohio, Professor Harris of the 
Medical Institution of Philadelphia, President Fisk of the Wesleyan 
University, Professor Hitchcock of Amherst College, the late Mr 
Cornelius, and many others, have publicly and with solemn earnest- 
ness, borne their testimony against this feature of the prevailing sys- 
tem, and have exhorted the community to cast about in earnest for 
the appropriate remedy.’ 


We cannot better close this article than with the remarks of Dr 
Warren in a lecture before the American Institute of Instruction. 


‘Let me conclude by intreating your attention to a revision of the 
existing plans of education, in what relates to the preservation of 
health. ‘Too much of the time of the better educated part of young 
persons is in my humble opinion devoted to literary pursuits and sed- 
entary occupations, and too little to the acquisition of the corporeal 
powers indispensable to make the former practically useful. Jf the 
present system does not undergo some change, I much apprehend we 
shall see a degenerate and sinking race, such as came to exist among 
the higher classes in France before the revolution, and such as now de- 
forms alarge part of the noblest families in Spain.’ 


* See ‘Sketches of Hofwyl,’ in the ‘ Annals of Education,’ written by the 
able editor of that invaluable periodical during a year’s residence among the 
scenes which he so interestingly describes. 
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Art. Il. — Cotueces anp Common ScuHoot.s. 


An Introductory Discourse, delivered before the American Institute of In- 
struction at their Third Annual Meeting, Jug. 23, 1833. By Francis C. 
Gray. Boston: 1832. 


The Cause of Farmers and the University of Tennessee. Two Discourses. 
By Pure Linpstey, President of the University of Nashville. Nash- 
ville: 1832, 


An Address to the Working Men of New England on the state of Educa- 
tion, and on the condition of the Producing Classes in England and Ameri- 
ca. With particular reference to the effect of manufacturing (as now con- 
ducted) on the health and happiness of the poor, and on the safety of our Re- 
public. By Sera Lutuer. Boston: 1852. 


Mr Eptror; My object in thus placing the names of these in- 
teresting discourses together, is to make them the basis of a few 
remarks on the subject of improvement in education. 

Perhaps there is no subject which the intelligent part of mankind 
are more generally agreed in regarding as of the first importance. 
The period has gone by when it was deemed heresy to talk of educat- 
ing the common people. Even in the monarchical governments of 
Europe, — and | might add under the still more arbitrary govern- 
ment of the Grand Sultan, a determination has gone forth to redeem 
mankind from ignorance ; were it only as a preventive of crime. 

While there is Jess difference among men, even those who are 
alike republican in their feelings, habits and sentiments in regard to 
the importance of the object, there exists a wide difference of opin- 
ion in regard to the means of attaining it. Some suppose it can be 
done only through legislative or governmental influence ; — others 
that it can be effected only by the people themselves, either in an 
individual or social capacity, to the exclusion of all or nearly all leg- 
islative interference. Others again there are, who suppose the 
work of improvement would best be accomplished by the combina- 
tion of both. 

In regard to the question; ‘ How shall we begin the work ?’ 
the friends of improvement in education may be again subdivided 
into the following classes. 1. Those who suppose we must com- 
mence by reforming universities and colleges. 2. Those who sup- 
pose we must begin at the infant and elementary school. 3. Those 
who suppose that reformation in all should and must be carried on 
simultaneously ; and 4. Those who think it of less consequence 
where we begin, provided we adopt the spirit and and language of 
Brougham, and immediately BEGIN, — somewhere. 

President Lindsley is in favor of combining legislative with indi- 
vidual effort; and probably these are Mr Luther’s views. Mr 
Gray’s opinion on this point does not so clearly appear. But on 
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the questions, How and where shall the work of reform be com- 
menced, and how shall it be conducted, — they all differ widely. 

Mr Gray supposes that while the public demand for a higher 
state of culture in every department of education is obvious and tm- 
perative, ‘the natural mode of producing this result is to begin at 
the top ; to improve the condition of our highest seminaries.’ But 
we suppose by ‘highest seminaries,’ he means universities and 
colleges as they are. He seems to take it for granted that the 
grades of schools and the marked distinctions which now exist, must 
continue. 

In this view, Mr Editor, 1 cannot entirely concur. Reformation 
of any kind, on these principles, can never be expected ; and if we 
are to rest our hopes here, he would be the true patriot, who should 
contrive to congeal the world in its present condition. When or 
where has reform been attempted, until the people had made the 
first movement? Certainly never; at least in any representative 
government. The genius of republican institutions requires that we 
should begin the work of improvement where we can ; but this will 
not usually be at the ‘top,’ as it is called; but rather at the bot- 
tom. ‘To purify the streams, it is natural to purify, in the first place, 
the fountains. 

President Lindsley takes a better view of the subject. At the 
same time that he is an untiring advocate for common schools, and 
has proved himself such, not only in the two discourses which are 
before us, but in a series of essays on public schools, published two 
or three years since in the Nashville Republican, he 1s also a strong 
advocate of colleges and other high schools; and insists that the 
cause of the one is the cause ofthe other. Unlike some of the ad- 
vocates for ‘ equal universal education,’ as it is called, who think 
it indispensable to decry colleges in order to advance the edu- 
cation of the peop#e at large, he supposes they are all needful parts 
of the same system, and must rise or fall together. In proof of 
this he thus adverts to the condition of Europe. 

* Wherever the university has been suffered to flourish and expand, and 
to send forth its salutary streams among the people, there have been grow- 
ing up both the capacity and the determination to resist all gross oppres- 
sion. And there too, a decided progress has been made in al! the arts of 
peace, and especially in the science of government. In Spain, Portugal 
and Russia, a foo) or a ruffian may be tolerated on the throne, because the 
university has been kept in bondage and the people in ignorance. But 
were a Nero seated on the throne of England to-morrow, he would not 
dare to violate a single law of the realm. He could no more act the part 
of a Richard or a Henry, than the meanest subject could commit murder 
with impunity.’ 

This view is certainly just. For nothing is better proved than 
that in those countries of Europe where the greatest proportion of 
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the inhabitants receive an education at the college or the university, 
common schools are most numerous and efficient. In what parts of 
Europe is comimon education better attended to than in Germany 
and Scotland? Yet in Germany there are 22 universities, with 
1000 instructors, and 15,000 to 20,000 students. Even in our 
own country it is impossible not to see that the same rule obtains. 
In those very States where there are the greatest proportion of col- 
lege students, there is also the greatest proportion of children who 
are instructed in common or public schools. It may be said that 
the schools, if as numerous, are not so good as they would be with- 
out the colleges. In the immediate vicinity of those institutions 
this may be true, but not to any considerable extent. 

In view of these facts — for facts they must be — how does it 
happen that such a prejudice exists against colleges, and that the 
opinion is studiously circulated that they stand in the way of com- 
mon schools? That an ignorant community should be prejudiced 
against those who are more intelligent than themselves, and that 
the strength of this prejudice is in proportion to the ignorance and 
narrow-mindedness which prevail, is not so much to be wondered 
at; but that many persons of expanded and liberal minds should 
take the lead in disseminating jealousies against institutions for the 
promotion of liberal education, is rather unaccountable. On this 
subject Pres, L. remarks with some severity : 


‘ Base and reckless and suicidal is the policy which seeks to prostrate 
the college and university under the specious pretext of giving to the peo- 
ple acommon-school education. 

I care as little about names as any man. If the name of college or uni- 
versity be unsavory in the ears of the people or of the people’s guardians 
and conscience keepers, let it be cashiered. Let our colleges and uni- 
versities be called academies, lyceums, gymnasia, common schools, or 
popular intellectual workshops —or by any other republican appellation, 
if any more acceptable or less invidious can be invented. It is the thing 
— the substance — the knowledge — the mental enlargement and energy 
and power — that I would give to the people in as ample measure as possi- 
ble. That they may be sovereign in fact as well asin name. That they 
may be capable of knowing and guarding and asserting their own rights 
and liberties. 

I have asserted that colleges have done good, or that learning has been 
useful. That, like wealth and power, when possessed only by a few, it 
has been often abused to the injury of others. Thatour college gradu- 
ates have generally been the faithful sentinels and advocates of popular 
rights. That if any appear to be swerving from the straight path of recti- 
tude, it is because they have discovered an ignorant mass on which to op- 
erate. ‘I'hat the only remedy for the evil — the only preventive of its re- 
currence and of its rapid increase — is the immediate education of a much 
larger proportion of the people. Not the giving them what is called a 
common school education —the most of them have this already —and it 
does not suffice. The man who can merely read and write is no match for 
the thorough-bred political gladiator. He cannot dispel the sophistry even 
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of the village attorney or of the village gazette. He is just the man to 
be led astray by the newspaper essayist. And the newspaper is the very 
engine employed to gull the people who can read, but who are too igno- 
rant to discriminate, to reason and to judge. 

None but enemies of the people will ever gravely maintain that a com- 
mon schoc! education, in the ordinary meaning of the phrase, is all they 
need. This would be virtually telling them to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water under political taskmasters forever. Why is it that our 
lawyers rule the nation, and fill all our lucrative offices, from the presiden- 
cy downwards? Simply and solely because they can do something more 
than read and write. If our mechanics and farmers would enter the lists 
with our lawyers, they must acquire the same degree of intellectual power 
and address. Nor would this prove a very difficult achievement. The 
mechanics and farmers might easily beat them at their own game and with 
their own weapons. If they did but understand their interests, they would 
unite with the schoolmaster, make common cause with him, | assert 
their natural rights and influence in society. Let them take this matter 
of schools and colleges into their own hands. Let them rally around our 
most respectable and meritorious, but often poor, persecuted and reviled 
universities. Let them contribute the trifle of a hundred thousand 
dollars or so, to their funds, and send a few hundred of their clever 
youths to acquire the art of lawyer-fighting — and we shall soon see them 
at the head of affairs, as they ought to be. This is the best advice that I 
can give them. If they prefer ignorance, and are determined to keep their 
sons in ignorance —then, farewell to all their greatness, and to all the 
dignity which their position might justly command. They may frown 
upon colleges — they may abuse them—they may starve them— they 
may scatter them to the winds — but they only sink themselves the lower 
in the general scale of humanity.’ 


In order to avoid being misunderstood, he repeatedly assures us 
that he has no prejudice against lawyers, or either of the learned 
professions. He would have the farmer, the mechanic, the manu- 
acturer, — indeed all men, were it possible, belong to the learnec 
fact leed all , t possible, belong to the | 1 
professions ; that is, be truly and liberally and practically educat- 
ed. But I cannot do better than to quote his own language on this 
point. 


‘ But our farmers ought, beyond all question, to be liberally educated ; 
that is, they ought to have the best education that is attainable. I do not 
say that every farmer ought to go to college, or to become a proficient in 
Greek and Latin. [speak of them as aclass: and by a liberal education, 
I mean such a course of intellectual discipline as will fit them to sustain 
the rank which they ought to hold in this republic. They are by right 
the sovereigns of the land, because they constitute an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Why do they not then, in fact, rule the land? Because, and only 
because, they are too ignorant. And thus they sink into comparative in- 
significance: and suffer themselves to be used as the mere instruments of 
creating their own masters, who care as little for their real welfare as if 
they were born to be beasts of burden. 

The same general remarks apply to mechanics and to all the laboring 
classes, in proportion to their numbers. An education, even of the high- 
est order, may be as valuable to them as to others. In our free country, a 
farmer or mechanic, with equal talents and intelligence, would be more 
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likely to become a popular favorite, than either a lawyer or the well-bred 
heir of an opulent patrician family. Suppose a farmer could speak as well, 
write as well, appear as well versed in history, geography, statistics, juris- 
prudence, politics, and other matters of general and local interest, as the 
lawyer — would he not stand a better chance of being elevated to the 
highest, most honorable, and most lucrative offices ? 

"he grand heresy on the subject of education seems to have arisen 
from the usage which obtained at an early period in modern European so- 
ciety, and which many centuries have sanctioned and confirmed — name- 
ly: that a learned or liberal education was and is deemed important only 
for a liberal profession, or for gentlemen of wealth and leisure. Hence 
the church, the bar, and the medical art have nearly monopolized the learn- 
ing of the world. Our people reason and act in accordance with the same 
absurd and aristocratic system. The cut bono is upon every tongue. 
‘What good,’ it is asked, ‘ will college learning do my son? He is to be 
a farmer, a mechanic, a merchant.’ 

Now, I would answer such a question, in the first place, directly, thus: 
‘A college education, or the best, most thorough, and most extensive 
education that can be acquired, will be of immense benefit to your son, 
simply as a farmer, mechanic, merchant, manufacturer, sailor or sol- 
dier.’ And I would patiently endeavor to show him how, and in what 
respects ; but I will not attempt to illustrate such truisms at present. But, 
in the second place, I would reply to my plain friend’s interrogatory, thus : 
‘ Educate your son in the best manner possible, because you expect him to 
be a Man, and not ahorse or anor. You cannot tell what good he may 
achieve, or what important offices he may discharge in his day. For aught 
you know, he may, if you do your duty by him, become the President of 
the United States. At any rate, he has reason and understanding, which 
ought to be cultivated for their ownsake. Should he eventually live in the 
most humble retirement, and subsist by the hardest manual labor, still he 
may enjoy an occasional intellectual feast of the purest and most exhilarat- 
ing kind.’ If all our laboring fellow citizens could relish books, and should 
have access to them, what a boundless field of innocent recreation and 
profitable entertainment would not be always at hand and within their 
reach? What a flood of cheering light and happiness would not be shed 
upon the dark path, and poured into the bitter cup of millions of rational 
immortal beings ; who, at present, rank but little above the brute in their 
pursuits, habits and enjoyments ? 

In reference to elementary education, a parent ought never to inquire 
what his child is to be — whether a farmer or a lawyer — but should edu- 
cate him in the best manner practicable, and endeavor to inspire him with 
sentiments of virtue and independence, which would preserve him from 
the vulgar pride of being ashamed to earn his living by honest incustry. 
Besides, learning is itself a treasure — an estate—-of which no adverse 
fortune can ever deprive its possessor. It will accompany, and console, 
and support him to the world’s end, and to the close of life. 

Our farmers and laboring classes have as much leisure for miscella- 
neous reading and study as the professional —or even as the wealthy or 
fashionable idlers who do nothing. Paradoxical as this may seem, it is no- 
toriously the fact. Even in England, where this leisure is not half so great 
as the poorest of our people habitually enjoy, it has been discovered that 
the most ignorant and debased and hard-worked manufacturing operatives 
have abundant time for much intellectual cultivation.’ 


In regard to the assertion that ‘our farmers and laboring classes 
have as much leisure for miscellaneous reading and study as the 
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professional,’ although I am fully of opinion that Pres. L. is cor- 
rect so far as this country is concerned, yet 1 am aware that those 
who have never made the comparison for themselves, generally 
think otherwise. Personal experience and much observation have 
taught me that with an equal thirst for information, and the same 
facilities for procuring books, &c, there is no class of men who 
could make more real progress in the cultivation of their minds than 
farmers. But I think that in regard to the state of things in Europe, 
there is a little mistake. His remarks may be applicable to a few, 
but not to the mass of the community ; they form the exception 
rather than the general rule. 

In speaking of the evils of poverty, he takes the usual ground, 
that ignorance is its cause. He does not expect to level the dis- 
tinctions between the rich and the poor in any other way than by 
properly educating the latter. The following are his remarks : 


‘Give them an education. Provide for them the means of instruction 
to as great an extent and amount as possible. A well educated poor youth 
will always rise to honorable distinction. One successful instance will 
stimulate others to try the same course, And thus a spirit of emulation— 
an ambition to excel — will be diffused throughout the ranks of our poor 
fellow citizens, which will speedily elevate them toa respectable standing, 
and qualify them to reach the highest posts of honor and fortune. This is 
a matter of every day occurrence in the Eastern and Middle States. 
There, the laboring farmer or mechanic, who would be thought a very 
poor man in Tennessee, and who labors more intensely than a Tennessee 
slave, strives by every effort and sacrifice to procure for one or more of 
his sons a liberal education. The son, thus educated, as soon as he leaves 
college, is able to provide for himself, by teaching school perhaps, until he 
studies a profession — assists in educating his younger brothers — and, by 
and by, appears among the distinguished lawyers, physicians, divines, 
professors, legislators or jadges of his country. The good old father and 
mother are then amply rewarded for all their toils and self-denial, by a 
grateful, honorable and affluent posterity ; who cause their sun to set in 
peace, and their gray hairs to descend with joy and hope to the grave. 

Ihave witnessed hundreds of such cases. Now nothing of this kind 
could take place were it not for the well endowed colleges with which that 
portion of our country is favored. Colleges are there, as they will be ev- 
ery where, the genuine levellers of all distinctions created by mere wealth. 
They open their doors wide, and dispense their honors to merit, whether 
in the garb of penury or affluence. And real merit will presently find or 
create a path to just pre-eminence. The poor man’s son, who knows that 
he must Jive by his wits, often outstrips, in the same career, the rich man’s 
son — because the latter trusts to his expected patrimony, and therefore 
despises labor and exertion. Visit any eastern college, and you will find 
nearly all the industrious successful students belonging to the middling 
and poorer classes. Look again at the thousands who are reputabiy prac- 
tising the Jearned professions, and you will be told that they have nobly 
risen from the humblest walks of life. They were once your poor, (per- 
haps despised) studious college lads, who had no money to spend in the 
mad frolics and ruinous dissipation, in which the sons of fortune and family 
sought notoriety and academic renown ; but who have long since dwindled 
into comparative insignificance, or sunk into a premature grave. 
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‘ How absurd then to depreciate and denounce colleges as being hostile 
to the poor or beneficial only to the rich! The truth is, the rich always 
build, endow and sustain them, while the comparatively poor reap the prin- 
cipal advantage. Were our opulent citizens desirous to erect themselves 
into a distinct and superior order -——- a monied aristocracy — they could not 
devise a surer method of compassing so foul a design, than by discourag- 
ing and frowning upon every scheme for the dissemination of knowledge. 
Let them put down or prevent the establishment and growth of the higher 
seminaries — of colleges and universities — and they might then monopo- 
lize all the intelligence and power of the state ; because they could easi- 
ly educate their own sons abroad at any expense, and thus fit them for the 
learned professions and for all the higher offices of the republic. Will the 
people tamely submit to so gross a usurpation, and suffer themselves to be 
cozened out of their dearest birthright and most valuable privileges ?” 


While Pres. L. is obviously enthusiastic in the cause of educa- 
tion, he is by no means visionary. On the contrary, his suggestions 
are eminently practical. He takes men and things as they are; 
and with clear-sighted and common sense views of what they may 
be made, rather than of what it is desirable they should be ; he goes 
directly and fearlessly forward to the task which he assigns him- 
self. ‘This is nowhere more evident than in the following remarks. 
The writer had been insisting on the importance of legislative aid 
to assist in giving to an increased number of the poorer class the 
blessings of a liberal education. 


‘In this way too, the state would soon be supplied with accomplish- 
ed schoolmasters. For be it known and remembered, that no where on 
earth does there exist a good and efficient system of common schools, ex- 
cept where colleges and universities are most generously cherished; and 
where the largest number of poor youths are found among their alumnt. 
These become teachers of necessity. This is matter of fact — of univer- 
sal experience —and the most ingenious special pleader in behalf of pop- 
ular education cannot cite an exception to the rule. The truth is, the 
cause of colleges and of schools of all sorts is one and indivisible. And he 
who should attempt to establish good common schools without colleges, 
would be compelled to import a monthly cargo of foreign teachers, or stand 
before the public a convicted Utopian visionary. 

Men of talents and of adequate literary qualifications will never be- 
come teachers of choice, except where the profession is both lucrative and 
honorable. No occupation is deemed more vexatious, and none is so ut- 
terly thankless. But men will teach school rather than starve: and when 
our colleges shall send forth their poor graduates who must immediately 
do something fora livelihood, they will of course be willing to teach. 
They will look out for academies or classical schools in the first instance : 
—and here they may train many perhaps, poor like themselves, who will 
teach common schools. Thus, in time, the market will be supplied. All 
the schools will co-operate in the production of this supply. They will 
mutually aid and sustain each other. The most gifted and enterprising 
lads in the lowest schools will contrive, no matter how poor, to advance 
to the higher ; and eventually gain admission into the college. And thus 
the whole intellectual machinery will be fairly at work ; and, by the state 
purse, may be duly kept in operation forever. 
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Who ever heard of a liberally “educated man who was not the hearty 
devoted supporter of every judicious common school system? Such an 
anomaly our country has not yet produced. Our most illustrious patriots 
and sages have been the founders of colleges, and apostles in the cause of 
universal education. 

It is no uncommon thing, in our country, for men of considerable influ- 
ence to boast that they have never seen the inside of a college — that, 
like Franklin and Washington, they have advanced in knowledge and re- 
putation by their own unassisted efforts ; and consequently, that colleges 
are good for nothing, or at best fitted only for the training of drones and 
blockheads. Now, besides the extreme modesty of recording their own 
names upon the same tablets with Franklin and Washington, they might 
be reminded that those truly great men never uttered such a boast, and 
never decried such institutions, Franklin was the father of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Washington endowed a college in his native state. 
No man, therefore, will ever give any very convincing evidence that he 
resembles Franklin or Washington, by a supercilious affectation of con- 
tempt for colleges, or by a narrow, invidious, systematic, malignant hostil- 
ity towards them.’ 

But to quote all that is interesting and appropriate to my present 
purpose would be to quote nearly the whole of the two discourses. 
I shall only add, therefore, the following single paragraph, which 
shows what erroneous notions prevail in regard to self-education. 
Nothing which is said is more striking ; and nothing, it is believed, 
more true. 

‘We have heard and read much of self-made and self-taught men. The 
truth is, that every eminent man — especially among the literary, the sci- 
entific, the professional — has been a self-made man. Bacon and Locke, 
Milton and Newton, Burke and Mansfield were as truly self-made and 
self-taught men, as were Johnson and Franklin, Ferguson and Ritten- 
house, Herschel and Fulton. The first enjoyed the advantages of a col- 
lege directly, the latter indirectly: and ali attained distinction by the 
same intellectual process. They severally availed themselves of all the 
instruments and sources of knowledge within their reach: and persever- 
ing industry, as a law of their existence, ensured them victory and honor. 
Rumford, Hutton, Davy, Sherman, Pope, Wythe were as much debtors to 
the college as were Barrow, Edwards, Dwight, Fox, Scott or Canning. 
The books, the science, the literary taste, the universal consideration at- 
tendant on superior mental endowments, which colleges had created, mul- 
tiplied, diffused, and everywhere exhibited, led Franklin, as they have led 
thousands, to imitate, to master, to ernulate, to rival the excellence thus 
presented to their view and to theirambition. Had there been no colleges 
or seminaries of liberal learning —- no literary or scientific enterprise or 
spirit abroad — Franklin might have been a Confucius or a Numa among 
barbarians, but he would never have been the first of philosophers and 
statesmen among the most enlightened nations of the earth.’ 


Mr Luther’s address embraces a great variety of topics, many of 
which are of the deepest interest and highest practical importance. 
His great object, however, seems to be, to expose the evil tendency 
of employing children so many hours a day in our manufactories, to 
the neglect, and often the permanent injury of their health, their 
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minds, and their morals. This he does, not so much by directing the 
public attention to abuses existing in this country — though he has 
occasionally adverted to these — as those which exist in the manu- 
facturing districts of Europe ; and which he thinks must eventually 
be experienced in this country, unless a reform can be effected. 
He particularly insists on the importance of this subject with refer- 
ence to health. His address is replete with important information, 
and richly deserves the attention of every American. By this is 
not meant that everything which is said deserves the unqualified 
approbation of every American, but as the writer may be supposed 
to speak the sentiments of one class of the community, his opinions 
ought to be known ; and there is much reason to believe that many 
of them are just. 

That he should have accompanied his remarks by a severity 
which borders upon unkindness, and may even be construed into 
that very abuse of which he himself so loudly complains, is to be 
regretted. ‘There is surely some regard to be paid, even to the 
manner of performing a duty, however imperious ; and it certainly 
affords no very favorable indication of the state of a person’s feel- 
ings when he tells us that he is determined to ‘hew to the line, and 
let the chips fly in whose eyes they may.’ 

Nor is it correct to insinuate that farmers, mechanics, manufactur- 
ers, &c, ‘produce all the wealth,’ which exists; or that they 
‘enjoy only a small portion of it themselves.’ Franklin and 
Watt, and Whitney, while merely employing their intellectual pow- 
ers in conceiving those useful inventions which they afterwards 
brought forth — and he whose mind, no less inventive, has laid 
the plan of an improved school book, is no less a laborer, a pro- 
ducer of wealth, — aworking man, in any reasonable sense of the 
term, than he who raises wheat, or manufactures it into flour. 
And as to actual enjoyment — the balance is altogether in favor of 
the very classes which Mr L. thinks enjoy so little. They eat 
more wholesome food, they digest it better; their sleep is sound, 
sweet, and unbroken; _ they suffer less from changes of tempera- 
ture than the wealthy; and their industry is more favorable to 
morals, and quite as much so to healthy intellectual development. 
On this subject I speak, not only from theory and much observa- 
tion, but from experience. What advantages then, in this point of 
view, does wealth afford? I do not ask, what advantages it might 
afford ; but what does it ? 

But my business is chiefly with Mr Luther’s views of education. 
On this subject he adopts, as_his own sentiments, the language of 
Gen. Brigham, Mayor of Providence, R.1I.; and every Ameri- 
can will, it seems to me, cheerfully respond to them. 

‘In a free government, education which elevates the mind, dif- 
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fuses intelligence, and leads to virtue, is the only sure foundation 
of freedom and public safety. Without education, a portion of the 
community is cast into the shade, and oftentimes intellect of the 


first order is lost to its possessor and to the world. Children of 


the poor, as well as of the rich, ought to be instructed both in let- 
ters and morals, and No STATE OF SOCIETY CAN EXCUSE THE NEG- 
Lect or 1T. If we wish to live in a community peaceably, order- 
ly, free from excess, outrage and crime, we must use our exertions 
for the general diffusion of education, of intelligence, among 
every class of our citizens. In this course we shall find our inter. 
est and. happiness. In looking over the catalogue of offenders we 
shall find that vice of every kind and degree most generally springs 
from ignorance. ‘The want of learning and moral instruction leads 
to idleness, dissipation and crime, and often ends in ruin.’ 

In like manner, no person who has a drop of patriotic blood 
in his veins, will hesitate to deplore with Mr L. that principle of 
avarice which leads men,— more perhaps in this country than 
any other —to neglect everything else, not excepting the very 
education of their children, and resort td ‘ all kinds of meanness to 
get rich. It isin the highest degree reprehensible. 

But I have not time at present, to follow Mr L. through the 
whole course of his remarks, though it might be interesting to do 
so; and to exhibit, through the medium of your columns, the un- 
measured abuse to which the factory system as hitherto conducted, 
subjects very young children. Mr L.’s pamphlet is before the 
public, and they should read it for themselves. A few remarks on 
some of the prominent topics, must, for the present, suffice. 

As you have often called the attention of your readers to this 
subject, they will easily recollect the abuses which the physical 
frames of the poor children sustain, in the manufactories of Great 
Britain. Mr L. has confirmed your statements, and presented some 
kindred facts which should strike us with horror. He has shown, 
upon the authority of a member of parliament, that in a worsted 
mill employing over 400 females, the average longevity is not more 
than 13 years. A surgeon found 47 out of 167 children in a mill 
in Manchester, deformed from excessive labor. Mr L. has shown 
that they often labor 14 or 15 hours a day, and occasionally 16 or 
18. Itis easy to sustain this statement, and to show from parlia- 
mentary documents that they not only labor 16 or 18 hours a day 
in some cases, but occasionally even the whole night ! 

We find from these very documents that in about 20 different 
manufacturing towns of Great Britain, children of all ages, from 
seven upward, work 12 to 16 hours daily, and not a few “all night. 
‘In Glasgow, near 1000 children from eight to twelve years “old 
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It should be remembered, too, that much of the labor is performed 
in a standing posture, or with the body a little stooping, . which is 
equally injurious. Some of these children are made so deformed 
that they are compelled, if life lasts so long, to go upon crutches 
before they are twenty years of age. Nothing will now be said of 
the flogging, gagging, bruising, and other cruelties which are well 
attested, 

In view of facts like these, surely we cannot wonder that the 
friends of humanity should watch with anxiety, and even jealousy, 
the introduction into this country of a system which is made so op- 
pressive to the laboring classes of England. It is indeed true that 
in the infant state of our manufactures, and under a government 
whose very genius fosters the enlightenment of the public mind to 
every growing abuse, the evils so loudly complained of cannot yet 
exist in so great a degree as in the old countries. Still there are 
startling evils already apparent; and should it seem impossible that 
children can ever be compelled to labor in this manner here, let it 
be observed that this address mentions many instances in this coun- 
try, where 13 or 14, and in one instance between 15 and 16 hours 
of actual labor are already required. 

As Mr L. well observes, ‘it needs no argument to prove that 
education must be, and is almost entirely neglected,’ in these 
cases ; and that such ‘ manufacturing establishments are extinguish- 
ing the fame of knowledge.’ ‘This I conceive to be the most im- 
portant topic — next to the injury inflicted on the body — to which 
he has adverted. I know full well that provision is made in some 
places, as at Lowell, for the education of the children even of man- 
ufacturers ; and the facts are highly creditable to the proprietors of 
the factories, as well as to the friends of education generally, in 
those places. But this instruction is, after all, confined to a few 
very early years of life, or as at the Dyottville Glass Works, near 
Philadelphia, to the evening. At the last mentioned place, 225 
boys, some of whom are not more than eight years of age, are re- 
quired, after the labors of the day are finished, to go to the school 
room for instruction. If these evening schools do not take up the 
time necessary for relaxation, they must be useful. But there might 
be a set hour or two for instruction, during the day. I believe that, 
generally speaking, a laborer would accomplish as much in 12 
hours, if one of them was devoted to study, and another to relax- 
ation of some sort, as if he worked the whole time. But to this 
rule there may be exceptions. 

I have inquired of intelligent gentlemen who are familiar with 
some of our most respectable manufacturing establishments in 
this country, whether some plan could not be devised — perhaps 
familiar lectures — for giving laborers of all ages, such daily in- 
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struction on practical subjects as would be adapted to their means 
and capacities, and at the same time secure their interest. The re- 
ply has always been in the negative ; that they were a class of peo- 
ple who could never be brought to desire improvement, or to attend 
to instruction, even for amusement: that the only way to get along 
with such ignorant people was to keep them from mischief, by 
keeping them constantly employed. Now this view, Mr Editor — 
Jet who will entertain it—I call mental tyranny; the worst, and 
perhaps the only tyranny from which we have anything to fear in 
this country. It is the tyranny of those whose ignorance of human 
nature is more, if possible, to be regretted than the want of scien- 
tific or-even of moral instruction. Experiment in this country and 
elsewhere has shown, most conclusively, that no class of men are 
more capable — few more desirous — of information, if we only 
adapt our instruction to their condition, than the farmer, the me- 
chanic, and the manufacturer. ‘To them, unless their employments 
are wholly sedentary, a pleasing book or a familiar lecture is an 
agreeable amusement; and familiar conversational discussion of 
topics which they understand, more so. 

In proof of this I might refer the readers of the ‘ Annals’ to 
the statements which you have presented of the Agricultura] School 
at Hofwy]. There, if! mistake not, Fellenberg’s experiments have 
proved most conclusively that those students who engage in active 
pursuits in the open air during the day, will make very great pro- 
gress, simply by devoting the evening to their studies. But when 
the employment in the factory is sedentary, the case is altered. 
Exercise is indispensable — and study at evening would be as inju- 
rious as disagreeable. 

Do not regard me as an enemy to American manufactures — on 
the contrary, I hail them as fraught with great blessings to the com- 
munity, if introduced gradually, and conducted by men of the prop- 
er character and spirit. But the greatest blessings are often most 
open to abuse , and I would gladly point to some of the dangers to 
which their introduction is exposed, that they may be avoided. 
Facts not only at Hofwyl, but in this country, show most clearly 
that with suitable recreation and hours of instruction, farms and 
shops, and manufacturing establishments need not ‘ extinguish the 
flame of knowledge,’ but on the contrary, cause it to burn brighter. 
Were the case of an individual of much consequence, I might say 
that I seldom, if ever made more progress in knowledge in any six 
months of my life—or read more —than when laboring exces- 
sively hard on the farm. 

When, and how, and where the work of reformation in education 
shall begin, Mr Luther has not told us so distinctly as President L. 
But he is supposed to be the acknowledged organ of those who mo- 
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nopolize the appellation of ‘Working Men;’ and we know it is 
customary for the ‘ party’ to speak of colleges as anti-republican — 
as monopolies of learning — as favorites of the few, to the neglect 
of the many — as calculated to prepare a few hundred young men 
to spend their time in patching up the present state of things and 
lord it over others —as drones in the public hive — if not as 
vampyres to draw the heart’s blood of the public. ‘They maintain 
that there is no hope for us, but in ‘equal universal education ;’ — and 
not a few of their number believe that the whole rising generation 
should be educated — or rather instructed, for education does not 
appear to be included in the scheme — at the expense of the State, 
on the same, or nearly the same system. 

To those who entertain this notion of things, | would recommend 
President Lindsley’s arguments; for they appear to me conclusive. 
Pres. L. is no sectarian— no monopolist —no aristocrat — no 
anti-republican. He is a warm hearted friend of the people ; and 
would be one of the last persons in these United States to give 
countenance to any measures which, in his opinion, would inter- 
fere with the rights or liberties of his fellow citizens, or diminish their 
happiness. ! 

To me, it is exceedingly painful to find some of these very 
individuals who fancy they are the only producing class of citizens, 
among the most uncharitable and exclusive. All good sense, and 
patriotism, and philanthropy, and practical knowledge seems to be 
delegated to them alone ;— and yet their motto is, ‘ All men were 
created free and equal.’ ‘Twentyfive years ago I lived in a part 
of New England where nothing but spelling, reading and writing 
were permitted in the public schools, during the day. Once or 
twice a week, a few of the oldest scholars, collected in the evening 
to study arithmetic. ‘Ten years afterwards, arithmetic was, after 
much opposition, admitted ; ten years still later, geography, after se- 
rious opposition, gained admittance ; and quite lately grammar. I 
speak not of a single school only, but of many in the same region. 
It was no uncommon thing, at the earliest period here mentioned, 
to hear parents denounce all ‘ learning,’ as they called it, except a 
little knowledge of reading, spelling and writing, and simple arith- 
metic, as highly injurious, and calculated to unfit its possessor for 
practical life. Nay, many went even farther than this, and regard- 
ed every person, in proportion as he was liberally educated, with 
an eye of jealousy, and believed him dangerous in church or state. 
It is not a little encouraging, however, to find that every successive 
victory achieved over this ill-founded prejudice, renders future con- 
quests more easy and certain. In the case I have just mentioned, 
the second new branch which was introduced, met with less oppo- 
sition than the first — the third than the second, and so on. 
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Now it is. by falling in with these prejudices, unreasonable as 
they are, that the monopolizing and exclusive tone of the working 
men, as they are called, has become in any measure popular; and 
itis by humoring them, that it must be sustained. It is not long 
since [ heard one of this class say — and he has considerable influ- 
ence — that he heartily wished every species of schools in the Unit- 
ed; States, except the common schools, were ‘sunk at the bottom 
of the ocean !’ 

For my own part I was trained in one of the occupations which 
this new monopoly view so favorably ; viz. that of agriculture. The 
little instruction I have received, was almost wholly in a common 
school. Nay, 1 have even been trained to entertain a prejudice 
against high schools and colleges. My sympathies are with the 
common schools and coMMON PEOPLE, and not at all with high 
schools or colleges, or the learned professions. -Gladly would I do 
all in my power to elevate the ‘ people’ — nothing to depress 
them. Yet. the observation of.facts has convinced me that colleges 
and professional men are necessary — nay indispensable ; — and 
most so to those who, while they are trained in the moral and intel- 
lectual light which they have been instrumental in shedding on their 
path, are most forward to condemn them. I am unwilling to go 
even the length of Pres. Lindsley’s remarks concerning lawyers ; 
although I admit the truth ofhis statements in regard tothe amount 
of learned quackery which exists in all the professions. But take 
these professions as a body —I speak of thefn now as they have al- 
ways been found in the United States, — and I appeal to history 
ifany body of men of equal numbers, ever proved themselves 
stronger friends of both the civil and religious liberties and rights of 
mankind, than they have done since the dawn of the American 
revolution. On some points, connected with the welfare of the 
people — such as common education, for example — they may not 
have been the most intelligent ; but none have been more devoted 
to the public good. 

Nor are these classes entitled to the appellation of drones, merely 
because their labors are not precisely of the kind which our new 
monopolists choose to regard with favor.* We hear of some of 


* We have remarked in a previous article — ‘ We feel our inferiority in looking 
at the vigorous men who are accustomed to bodily labor.’ This is mortifying 
enough in itself — but itis still more so to be taunted and libelled on account of it 
—to be called ‘the unproductive’ —‘ the consumer,’ ‘the drone of society.’ 
We would ask those who so liberally assume to themselves the exclusive title of 
‘ producers,’ and ‘ working men,’ what it is that constitutes production? Does 
the cutler create the iron, or does he only change its form, and render it more 
valuable, and more useful? And is one of these suicidal writers less so, who con- 
fers a tenfold usefulness and value on a piece of paper by covering it with the 
productions of his mind? Is the knife, or the sword more useful to society, than 
the address, or the essay, which may rouse hundreds to useful and virtuous ac- 
tion, or destroy the tremendous power of some evil-doer— nay, some tyrant? 
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them, that they labor only a few hours in a day, and perhaps a 
day or two in a week —and are idle the rest of the time. Now 
I happen to know that these things are not so;—1I mean to any 
considerable extent. No men as a body wear themselves out faster, 
in what they regard as the best service they can do for the people, 
than the majority of the very men who are thus stigmatized. If 
they misapply their labors let them be informed ; and let the world 
have the benefit of a better influence. If when I earned my bread 
in the sweat of my face at the plough and spade, I was entitled to 
the appellation of a working man, | am not less so now that I toil 
more hours in a day and sweat more profusely at labor, which 
may be regarded as merely literary. 

he question is again and again asked ; How do literary men 
contrive to spend their time? Now he who would ask this ques- 
tion would not be likely to be satisfied with the real, unequivocal 
answer. ‘Tell him that to trace out the origin, and character, and 
relations of a single word, may sometimes cost a man a day, ora 
week’s labor, and that this labor is all productive ; —that ‘ a word 
may possibly move a continent,’ or be the means of ‘saving a 
soul’ — and what will he do but stare ; unless perhaps he thinks of 
a straight jacket for you, supposing that ‘ much Jearning has made 
you mad?’ Yet the statement would be obviously correct. I am 
usually deemed a ‘ practical man,’ and yet [ do not hesitate boldly 
and fearlessly to assert that we need more than we now have, of 
these very men who are willing to toil and sweat a day or week at 
a word, if necessary. It is often such men that are the greatest of 
benefactors. ‘They raise a standard for the rest of mankind to 
rally round ; they spread the light of human knowledge far and 
wide for many to walk in, who afterwards forgetfully or ignorantly 
curse them or their profession for it, when they ought to ‘ bless.’ 
We are apt indeed to think these labors lost, but it is not so. As 
well might you suppose the labor of a public prince lost, who in 
time of a famine, and in pouring out his stores of grain for his sub- 
jects to come and gather up, should raise the apex of the pile so 
high that it could scarcely be reached. Is it not obvious that the 
higher the centre of the heap, the greater would be its contents, 
and the greater the circumference of the base for his subjects to 


surround ? A. 


And if those who deem the literary man an idler, will not try the experiment suf- 
ficiently to know that ‘ study isthe hardest work that is done under the sun,’ let 
them mark the pale, emaciated figure, and the tottering step which it so often 
produces, and tell us, what bodily labor, without vice, thus wastes the human 
power? Shame upon those who thus libel themselves and their brethren in men- 
tal effort, while they abandon all bodily labor for the ‘ unproductive’ employment 
of a ‘drone!’ — Epi Tor. 
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Art. II]. — Osstracutes ro Improvement In Epucartion. 


[For the Annals of Education.) 


Mr Eprror. — In looking around upon the friends of Education 
and examining their conduct, and comparing it with what it was 
two or three years since, it seems to me that there is an evident 
‘falling off’ in ardor and devotion to the great cause in which 
they had embarked and set sail with a fine breeze, not long since, 
and had already made considerable progress. ‘This certainly is to 
be deeply lamented, while there yet remains so ‘much land to be 
possessed.’ Let me not, however, be understood to assert that 
this is generally the case. No; far from it is the fact ; although in 
very few, if any cases, has the interest gone on increasing in pro- 
portion to the light which is pouring in upon us from the various |u- 
minaries which have recently arisen upon our land, with their life- 
giving rays. 

I have noticed among the persons just mentioned, three classes, 
totally distinct from each other, in their principles of action, and in 
the causes of their declension. 

I. Those who engaged in the work from the mere impulse of 
the moment, and from the excitement and charm produced by nov- 
elty, at the commencement of those exertions in the cause of Ed- 
ucation, which have so eminently distinguished the few years just 
past. 

Respecting this class, I shall say but little, for the sooner we 
discover the rotten props of any cause, the better for the success of 
our undertaking. It is best they should be removed before a 
great weight rests upon them, as it will occasion far less derange- 
ment and trouble. But the other classes consist of different materi- 
als — of men with good motives, and devoted to the best interests 
of society, yet under the influence of mistaken views in relation to 
this subject. 1 shall therefore suggest a few thoughts in relation to 
them. And, 

II. Those who suppose the work of reform in education is nearly 
or ” completed. 

o those, who are particularly conversant with our common 
schools, it may appear strange, that any one should entertain such 
an opinion. But strange though it be, itis nevertheless true. This 
sentiment, no doubt, proceeds from ignorance upon the subject, as 
a few facts will show. 

The facts | am going to mention, to. show something of the state 
of public opinion, exist in the enlightened state — Connecticut. 
They would not, I think, apply in so many instances in Massachu- 
setts as in Connecticut, but in some of the states, they would in 
more. 
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In one of the oldest towns in the State, lying upon the bank of 
the noble Connecticut, is a school-house, which I will . attempt to 
describe. It stands in the centre of the street, (not on a green, 
but simply in the street, of the same width here, as it is through 
the town, three or four miles) carriages passing both sides of it as 
near itas they can without danger of becoming entangled among the 
boards which once formed a part of the outer covering, as numbers 
of them still adhere by one end to the building, and some, indeed, 
still remain fixed in their original place. A great part of them 
however, by their entire absence from the spot where they were 
originally fastened, give undoubted evidence that they have per- 
formed the useful office of kindling the fire. ‘The house is about 
20 feet long, by 16 wide, constructed with admirable economy, 
having no superfluous rooms, appropriated for an entry, place of 
deposit for wood, scholars’ clothes, &c, &c, but the outer and only 
door opens, into the inner and only room! The wood has the 
protection provided by nature, viz. the broad canopy of heaven. 
Being well saturated with water, and covered with ice and snow, 
it does not afford the opportunity of wasting it, as it cannot be 
burned in a very rapid manner. ‘Then the clothes can be used 
for either cushions or mats, as the circumstances or inclinations of 
the owners prompt them. There are between 80 and 100 scholars 
to assemble here and spend the day, and it will be at once seen 
that they could never endure it in so small a room, were it not for 
the fact I have mentioned, viz. that the covering is in a great 
measure removed, so that fresh currents of February air flow in 
from all quarters. 

This house was built almost 100 years since. There is not a 
single shade or tree of any kind near it in the road, although the 
street in other places is well supplied with them. ‘The soil is 
quite sandy, and by the help of the carriages is kept soft, through 
the summer, so that it does not hurt the children to run over it, 
and besides their clothes soon get so covered, as to almost prevent 
their wearing out at all. One old man, who was addressed upon 
the subject of building a new school-house, said, ‘the house did 
very well when I was a boy, and I don’t see why it won’t now.’ 
Such sentiments prevailed, and they could not build a house. 
This apathy is not for want of knowledge of the fact that there 
are better schools and school-houses than theirs ; for there has just 
been an excellent building constructed, in the same town, by indi- 
vidual enterprise, and one which might serve as a model for others ; 
and a school is conducted there in a manner well deserving of im- 
itation. But it is because they do not feel the importance of the 
subject of education. The importance of mental culture, they 
never will in any measure see, unless the friends of Education are 
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constantly engaged in endeavoring to rouse their attention, And 
let no one think it a trifling subject, or fancy that the work is 
already accomplished. We have but begun to move public senti- 
ment ;—and if we stop here, we in a short time, lose all we have 
gained ; and the cause of Education goes back, where it was ten 
years ago. Onward, then, should be the motto of every one, who 
loves his country or his species. We should never, for one mo- 
ment, be satisfied, until every hamlet in our land — nay, in the 
world, is supplied with a school, and that school is as perfect as 
human wisdom, care, and labor can make it. 

III. I have found a class of men, who are discouraged by the 
opposition with which they meet, from ignorance and prejudice. 
Said a distinguished clergyman in a pleasant village in Connecticut, 
to me, a few days since, ‘I think it is as well to give up and not 
try to do anything more. A majority of the people here are op- 
posed to all improvement in schools, and we can do nothing. We 
have tried refusing to give certificates to teachers, who were not 
qualified, but the people will employ and pay them, notwithstand- 
ing. One teacher was refused a certificate, who had taught fifteen 
winters. He was miserably ignorant, in short, of everything, 
but the most frequent and thorough manner of applying the birch 
to his pupils. He thought it hard to be refused, went to another 
town, passed examination, and went on with his school. The 
people were dissatisfied that he was turned away — you can’t make 
them understand — it’s of no use to try —I must give it up — let 
them go on as they choose.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘my dear sir, I think you greatly err. This in- 
deed shows the difficulty of our task. It shows the magnitude of 
our undertaking. It shows that laws are of no avail, further than 
they are supported by public opinion. It shows us the proper 
and only field, in which we can exert a favorable and abiding in- 
fluence. We must mould and transform public opinion. This is 
a slow process, to be sure. It cannot be done in a moment. But 
place before a community truth in its simple, undisguised beauty 
and force; and it cannot fail to produce its effect in time. 

‘I think, Sir, you may hope, if you press on, striving to improve 
the taste and habits of your people, to see them, in time, reformed 
essentially ; and you will have their good wishes, attention and co- 
Operation in your schools; and will see them growing in useful- 
ness, and raising up a generation that shall be wiser than their 
fathers.’ 

In the same place, I saw a young gentleman, who is a member 
of a Lyceum, which has been formed and sustained thus far, in the 
face of great and numerous obstacles, by a few enterprising young 
men, who have encountered the coldness of some, the opposition 
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of others, and from others still, they have borne contempt and rid- 
icule. They have gone steadily forward in their work, meeting 
weekly and hearing a lecture, not from some learned professor, but 
from one of their own number, together with a discussion upon 
some subject previously appointed. ‘They have gradually gained 
growth, their meetings are now very well attended, and a good 
degree of interest is manifested. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ a few individ- 
uals have nearly all the work to do — say three or four — and it is 
quite a task—for we must first accomplish our daily labor, and 
then prepare for the Lyceum, and preparing so often as we are 
obliged to do, makes quite a burdensome tax ; and indeed, I hardly 
know how to bear it any longer. If the people will not join us, 
and bear a part of the burden, (in which case it would be light) 
we must give up the society, for it is tasking us rather too hard.’ 

‘ But my friend,’ I observed, ‘ you know not how much good 
may be accomplished by these efforts. Go on. Exert yourself 
to the utmost, if need be ; you will, in time, see the effect of your 
labors. You will train the generation now coming upon the stage, 
for usefulness. ‘Though you cannot make an alteration in those 
who have grown old in their bad habits, and have unalterably 
formed their tastes averse to intellectual pleasures and improve- 
ments, still you can mould the minds of those who are yet suscep- 
tible of receiving impressions, to something better. You can have 
the cheering reflection, in the midst of your labors, that you are 
spending your strength for the good of society ; and many lips will 
yet praise you. 

* But my friend, you who make this exertion will receive ample 
reward in the personal benefit, you will derive from it. This will 
be to you greater, far greater, than it can be to any one else. "Tis 
good for the mind to be exerted, even to its utmost stretch. It 
thus acquires strength and elasticity. Go on then, my friend — 
shrink not from the burden thus imposed upon you. Press forward. 
Do good. Get good. Thus your sun of usefulness, and happi- 
ness too, shall shine brighter and brighter, until the perfect day. 
Should you be permitted to live until grey hairs shall cover your 
head, how sweet will be the reflections, which will fill your mind, 
as you look around upon the thriving, intelligent and happy youth 
about you growing up with correct habits, fitting for usefulness and 
honor in life ; and feel that you have been the means of directing 
their minds into the proper channel.’ 

To me, Mr Editor, it seems that the friends of the human race, 
and promoters of improved forms of Education, must awake anew 
to the objects before them, and press forward with more ardor. 
As I said in the commencement, I do not mean all, but many. 

I. We must engage in the work from principle. 
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If. We must not imagine it completed, unt! the last possible 
means of Instruction and Education are enjoyed throughout the 
world. 

Ill. We must not be discouraged, let what will oppose. 

A Country Teacuer. 





Art. IV. —Importrance or Menrat Discrpcine. 


- 


Mr Epiror, —- In a recent number of the ‘ Annals of Educa- 
tion’ I met with the following language : — ‘It has been remarked 
by some one, that the man who has contrived to make two blades 
of grass grow where but one grew before, has rendered an import- 
ant service to his country. A service no less important is rendered 
by the man who has contrived to save half the time which has been 
spent in acquiring any branch of useful learning.’ 

Now, Sir, in my view, these statements may, or may not be 
correct, according to the meaning of those who make them. Is 
there no danger of exhausting a soil by excess of heat, and other 
artificial means of stimulation, so as to render the proprietor, and 
consequently the country, losers? And may there not be danger 
too, in hastening by every possible means the development of the 
mind ? 

If the writer to whom I have referred, meant to apply his remark 
exclusively to the subject before him — if he only intended to af- 
firm that he who contrives to save half the time which is now 
wasted in learning to read and write the English language,— 
then, it may be nearer the truth than if it were intended to be of 
more extensive application. But if, on the contrary, he means to 
inculcate the idea that the shortest road to any science is, of neces- 
sity, the best, —an opinion which is becoming quite common — 
then I must be allowed to dissent ; for I believe it to be productive 
of immense mischief ; — and that unless the public mind be speed- 
ily set right in this respect, its effect can be none other than to roll 
back the wheels of improvement. 

In the study of the ancient languages and mathematics, every one 
is ready to admit, at least in theory, that there is a twofold object 
to be attained ; viz., the discipline of the mental fuculties, and the 
acquisition of knowledge ; and that the last is by no means the least 
in point of importance. If a royal road could be discovered to 
either of these, I do not believe it would generally be followed. 
There is good sense enough in the community to prevent it. 

Again ; let the position be taken that the same twofold object 
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ought to be kept in view, in the pursuit of every science, and 
almost every one will assent to it. He will assent to the proposition 
in the abstract, 1 mean — but will he not deny it in practice? Else 
how does it happen that everywhere that teacher, and those pupils 
who make the greatest apparent progress in the mere acquisition of 
knowledge, bear away the palm? 

The rapid accumulation of words, —of the mere language of 
others, is seen and felt to be injurious. ‘Theré are not a few, also, 
who object to a rapid accumulation of the zdeas of others, if no 
pains is taken at the same time to secure the appropriation of those 
ideas to the pupil’s own mind. As the process of digestion may 
be retarded by too great a supply of food, so they are aware that 
the process of mental digestion is not forwarded merely by loading 
the mind with a greater supply even of facts, than can be assimt- 
lated, or appropriated to itself. 

But who is «issatisfied, if all this can be actually accomplished ? 
Who questions the propriety of crowding the mental stomach as long 
as it appears to digest well? Who fears the results of a too rapid 
mental growth, as he would those of a precocious and unnatural 
growth of the body ? 

The positive evils of too rapid physical development are usually 
admitted. ‘The general law that animal bodies which come quickly 
to maturity, decay with proportional rapidity, is not only taught by 
philosophers, but sustained by facts, every day elicited. The 
young Napoleon was said to be the subject of an early decline — 
in part, at least, from these very causes. In like manner, the 
positive evils, to be apprehended from mental precocity, are admit- 
ted by the common remark that, “ such a child will be short-lived, 
because he knows so muci.” 

But while these concessions have been made by the common 
sense of the community, the practical inferences have been gener- 
ally disregarded. — For if, in the first place, a single mental facul- 
ty, say, memory — in early life appears prominent, it receives 
our particular attention ; is carressed and cultivated, whether the 
rest of the faculties are developed or not. But a retentive memory 
does not, of necessity, presuppose strength or perfection of the other 
faculties, but rather the contrary. So, in the second place, if a 
child manifest a disposition to go forward rapidly in a given 
science — and seems to understand his subject, and if he is able 
to proceed through them all at a rapid rate, the idea of injury from 
neglect of a proper exercise and discipline of the faculties by the 
processes adopted, is by many overlooked. However olten they 
may assent to its importance in theory, they practically despise it 
in practice, and regard the acquisition of knowledge as everything : 
— the strength and vigor it should give to the faculties, as com- 
paratively, nothing. 
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But if either result could be of importance, independent of the 
other, it would be the latter. Of what use would be the best chest 
of mechanics’ tools, or the best library, to him who could neither use 
the one, nor read the other? Of what comparative value would 
be a mind filled with all ‘the knowledge and mysteries’ of other 
men, when it had neither the physical vigor, or mental force, or 
ingenuity to strike out or originate an idea for itself, or use it with 
judgment when originated ? 

This, however, is the enviable condition of many a modern student, 
who has become learned without study, and apparently ‘rich’ in 
the intellectual attainments of others; while he is in reality ‘ poor 
and wretched,’ and without the power of treasuring up anything 
for those who are to follow him — whose progress has been accel- 
erated at school, by all sorts of Jabor-saving machinery, but who has 
never earned his bread, intellectually or physically, ‘in the sweat 
of his face,’ according to the divine appointment. 

I have no hostility to labor-saving machinery in education, pro- 
vided it do not exclude hard study and proper mental discipline. 
But there is much reason to fear that some of the friends of im- 
provement are producing results which themselves would deprecate, 
could half their evils be presented to their minds. 

The public attention is too much directed (I mean comparatively), 
to simplifying processes — books — methods — apparatus, &c. Sim- 
plicity, in itself, cannot be too much encouraged and cultivated ; 
‘but there is a tendency in the human mind to go to extremes ; 
and in departing from one error, however great, to run into the 
opposite extreme,’ which is often no less dangerous. No simplify- 
ing processes, or machinery should ever be substituted for a thorough 
exercise and discipline of all the faculties of the human mind — 
attention, comparison, association, &c. An OBSERVER. 





Art. V.— Menta Precociry. 


[We have given our own views fully on the danger of Mental Precocity. We 
cannot, in justice to our readers, neglect to place among the Annals of Education, 
the following extracts from an article on this subject in the London Christian 
Observer ; a periodical not less distinguished for its religious, than its intellectual 
character. We rejoice to meet with such a testimony to the correctness of our 
own views ;— and we hope that in urging the importance of early religious in- 
struction, we may always be understood, in the spirit of this article, not to propose 
the formation of infant theologians, but of infant christians in temper and con- 
duct ;—of the cultivation of the heart, and not merely or principally of the 
head. ] 


‘Once more, my dear friend, I resume my pen to exchange a 
few cursory thoughts with you: and my theme will be, The tears 
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of parents over the bier of precocious children. I happened just 
now to be reminded of it, though I have touched upon it before, 
by noticing in Mr Byrth’s ** Observations on the Neglect of He- 
brew,” a passage quoted by your venerable friend, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, in his Hebrew Reader, respecting Drusius ; who gives 
us the following account of his son: 

‘ «] had an only and most beloved son, in whom all my hopes 
were centered, and who was the ornament of my old age. This 
dear child, to say nothing of his other extraordinary attainments, 
had made such progress in the oriental languages, that he had 
not only no superior, but no equal, in all Europe. In_ his fifth 
year, he began to learn Hebrew, together with Latin, to which 
he afterwards added Greek, Chaldee, and Syriac. In his seventh 
year, he translated the Psalms of David into his native tongue so 
admirably, that he excited the astonishment of a learned Jew who 
heard him. In two years after, he read Hebrew without the vow- 
el points; and could explain by his grammatical skill the exact 
manner in which every word should be pointed, which the most 
learned modern Jewish Rabbis are unable to do. In his twelfth 
year, he could write off-hand in prose and rythmical verse, after 
the Hebrew manner.” 

‘| fear there are parents who would exclaim after reading this 
passage, “ There, my dear child, what would I give if you could 
do so!” Would you give what Drusius gave, and what every 
parent of too precocious a child may fear to be called to give — 
all his future hopes and joys for the gratification of a short-lived 
vanity? What is the use, says Miss Edgeworth, of being able to 
say that your son was in joining-hand at seven years of age, if he 
never wrote any thing worth joining? And so I may add, what is 
the use of reading Hebrew at five, and surpassing Rabbis at nine, 
if all this precocious learning leads only to a premature tomb ? 

‘There are few parents who have the courage to view mental 
precocity in its true character, namely, as a disease. They have 
no wish that their child’s lungs should be preternaturally irritable; or 
his heart unusually congested ; or any other vital organ ominously 
enlarged ; and yet they can behold with complacency, nay delight, a 
far more tender and important texture than any — the brain —stim- 
ulated to unwonted activity, and literally “ drinking up the spirit,” 
at the expense of the growth and health of the defrauded limbs 
and viscera ; and with the prospect of an enfeebled existence, and 
perhaps an untimely grave. 

‘I have long considered it one of the greatest evils in education, 
of this artificial age, that we stimulate the minds of children far 
bevond the utmost verge of salutary excitement. Care, thought, 
study, are naturally alien to infant years; and can only be superin- 
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duced upon the tender mind by an exhausting expense of nervous 
energy, the loss of which is never recovered. I do not of course 
mean that we are to bring up our children for savages ; or to dis- 
card both books and houses, like the gipsey tribes that infest 
our lanes and commons. A child in civilized society must receive, 
in somewhat early life, the elements of mental as well as moral train- 
ing ; and experience will soon show what portion of this discipline 
can be safely urged, without enfeebling the powers of life and laying 
the foundation for future imbecility or premature old age. But Lam 
fully convinced that, in practice, large numbers of anxious and con- 
scientious parents overshoot this boundary ; in proof of which, I might 
point you to the large number of highly intelligent invalid children, 
who languish in the drawing rooms of the middle and upper classes 
of society in England. Between forced tasks, stimulating conver- 
sation, and still more stimulating reading for recreation, the brain 
is in a state of constant orgasm, and both body and mind suffer by 
the process ; — the body by feebleness and early decay, and the 
mind (or rather its corporeal action, for mind itself is immaterial 
and imperishable,) by relaxing, after the overstrained tension, and 
disappointing the fond hopes which its early development had 
awakened. The late Robert Hall was a remarkably precocious 
child ; he could read before he could walk: but do you envy his 
after existence? He never hada day of ease during his whole 
life ; and even his mind, as if to restore itself after its early and 
over anxious exercises, took more than one painful interval of ab- 
sence from thought and all diurnal scenes ; much as a person faints 
away to recover himself after an undue exhaustion of nervous en- 
ergy. 

‘The greater part of the useful and active business of life has, in 
all ages, been transacted by persons who have not in early years 
evinced more than an average share of intelligence, and who have 
not been prematurely worn out by early mental excitement. When 
a poor man has a feeble precocious child, he fears he will become 
an idiot ; and at best he never expects that he will be able to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow ; and among savages, such a 
child would be tossed adrift into the first hallowed stream ; but in 
a higher state and class in society, manual labor not being necessary, 
the defect is less felt; and provided the chronic invalid can patch 
himself up by constant care to a reasonable share of mental effort, 
he may fill passably well, for a time, many of the offices of highly 
polished society. He cannot walk or run, but he may ride ; he 
cannot endure heat or cold, but he has ample supplies of refrige- 
rants and calorifics; his muscles are unstrung, but his lips may 
convey his volitions; in a forest with an axe in his hand he would 
perish, but he can grasp a pen, which in a civilized land is a more 
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powerful weapon ; and if he cannot fell an oak, he can con a brief, 
or write a prescription, or compose a sermon. 

‘ Mental precocity may take various forms, but in none of them is 
ita healthy attribute ; — no, not even when it assumes the charac- 
ter of religion. I am touching upon tender ground, but I will ex- 
plain my meaning. The Bible speaks of one who was sanctified 
from his birth ; of another who from a child had known the Holy 
Scriptures, which were able to make him wise unto salvation; and 
so in other instances; but in this there was not of necessity any 
mental precocity. It is not said, that Timothy discussed vowel 
points, and read half a dozen languages, when his age and health 
required corporeal exercise and mental quietude. The religion of 
little children ought eminently to be an affection of the heart ; 
grounded indeed upon scriptural truth, the elements of which are 
intelligible to a little child, but not ramified into all the doctrinal 
discussions and mental developments which we survey with wonder 
in Janeway’s Tokens. Some of the children there embalmed 
might have been quite as pious without being as mentally preco- 
cious ; and the difference would perhaps, humanly speaking, have 
been, that their piety would have been spared to the world, and 
that they would have long “braved the battle and the breeze,” 
before they were sheltered in their haven of rest. I ain not speaking 
of the dispensations of an all wise Providence, or of the mercy 
which thus early took to rest these lambs of Christ’s flock; but I 
mean to urge the distinction between what was spiritual and what 
was merely mental ; and to show that very early and extraordin- 
ary development of the latter kind, even when applied to religious 
knowledge, is not of necessity so great a blessing as many parents 
may imagine. ‘Theology, as a science, may be made as great a 
stimulant to the infant mind as baby novel-reading ; and the effect 
will too likely be that the subsequent relaxation will be in propor- 
tion to the undue tension. When I have seen a very little child, rack- 
ing its brain, as a Sunday’s task, to understand the Thirty-nine 
Articles, 1 have thought of the death bed of Baxter, and a hundred 
other eminent theologians, who when reduced to the mental and 
bodily weakness of second childhood by disease or age, have found 
that their spiritual food must be that of childhood also; and that 
some few of the simplest elements in religion were all that they 
could bend their minds to, and all that they required to sustain 
their parting souls. 

‘I know not, my dear friend, that it is necessary for me to make 
any remark upon Evelyn’s narrative, in its bearing upon the par- 
ticular subject of these cursory reflections — precocity ; since your 
mind will have suggested all, and more than all, that 1 could offer. 
I confess, however, that if I had not known beforehand that the 
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child died in tender years, I should have concluded so before I had 
read half of the catalogue of his attainments; for as I before re- 
marked, such a premature excitement of brain is in effect a disease, 
and is scarcely consistent with a due balance and healthy condition 
of the animal functions. I suspect also from the character given 
of the child’s delicate beauty of person, that he was of that pecu- 
liar temperament of body which is connected with a morbid state of 
the glands; for, as is well known, the early victims of the distress- 
ing affections to which I allude, and many of whom die of pulmo- 
nary consumption, are often as premature in mind as they are sickly 
in body ; and you are aware that every medical man who has 
written on disorders of this nature, mentions inordinate mental ex- 
citment and bodily inactivity as greatly predisposing to them. If 
you will turn to the Christian Observer for 1824, p. 682, you will 
find Sir Astley Cooper saying that the system pursued in modern 
education, of prematurely urging the mind, and forgetting the frailty 
of its corporeal tenement, is one chief cause of the prevalence of 
the painful maladies above referred to. In the case of girls in par- 
ticular, he says that the overstrained attention and sedentary habits 
necessary for an early proficiency in what are called accomplish- 
ments, are a fruitful source of disease, deformity, and premature 
decay ; more especially where the mind of the child is naturally 
forward, and the body delicate. ‘Girls,’ says Sir Astley, “are 
frequently compelled to sit from morning till night engaged in 
learning music, drawing, geography, French, nay, even Italian, and 
I know not what else, without paying the slightest attention to the 
preservation of their health, and thus impairing constitutions which 
might have been rendered strong and robust... . ‘The mischiefs 
thus arising from the false system of education at present pursued 
in this country so frequently come before my notice, that I wish 
what I have said to be generally known, in order that future mis- 
ery may be prevented, and the physical education of our youth be 
better directed ....1 do not exaggerate, when I say that within 
this last year I have seen five hundred cases of scrofulous affections ; 
never a day passes over my head without my seeing a case, and 
frequently three or four. ‘This very day I have seen more; and 
if asked how many boys among them, I should answer not one. 
And what is the reason? Why, that boys will take exercise, and 
thus are less liable to the complaint ; while girls are not allowed, and 
therefore, if predisposed to it, are almost always attacked by it . . . 
Air, exercise, and nourishment, are the three great points to be 
kept in view in the treatment of scrofulous affections.” 

‘Sir Astley Cooper here congratulates boys, but what would 
he have said if he had paid a morning visit to the family of Dru- 
sius or of Evelyn, and found a child scarcely out of arms, poring 
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over a polyglot of oriental languages, and relinquishing his bats 
and balls for the entertaining subtleties of masoretic punctuation ? 
Evelyn feels great delight that his child was “ far from childish : ” 
but why should not a child be childish ? There is no wickedness in 
being childish, any more than in being precose. A child ought to 
be childish ; and if he be not, there is a defect either in his character 
or his education. Our Saviour himself took a child, and set him 
in the midst of his disciples, and told them that whosoever will ob- 
tain the kingdom of heaven must receive it as a little child; allud- 
ing, I suppose, chiefly to the simplicity of infancy. Evelyn’s child 
was not altogether simple ; there was somewhat of what was arti- 
ficial, which was not natural to his years, mixed with his lovely 
character; and so far as this is indicated, it weakens our sympa- 
thy. When he asks, “if he might pray with his hands unjotned,” 
he is altogether the child, his piety, his reverence for God, his ten- 
derness of conscience, his unwillingness to bear inconvenience or 
pain where duty requires it, are thus incidentally evinced ; while 
his scruple is so full of sincerity, that we sympathize while we smile 
at his simplicity. But when he deals in abstract truths, and lays 
down theological propositions, such as that “all God’s children 
must suffer affliction,” and when he “ declaims against the vanities 
of the world before he had seen any,” he is no longer a child of 
five years old, speaking from his own simple feelings ; he is either 
repeating by rote, or he has gained an early maturity of thought 
and an abstraction which are not natural, and are not of necessity 
religious. In giving up his own little world for God, in bearing 
with meekness the afflicting hand of his heavenly Father, in ex- 
pressing his reverence by wishing to assume the accustomed atti- 
tude of infantile devotion ; and above all in his simple and affecting 
prayer, “ Sweet Jesus, save me — deliver me— pardon my sins — 
let thine angels receive me,” he evidences an early growth of the 
spiritual affections ; but in abstracting all this into theological pro- 
positions, he merely shows the prematurity of the mental powers, 
or more probably what he had heard and remembered. ‘“ My son, 
give me thy heart,” as distinct from the mere exercise of the un- 
derstanding, is the command of our heavenly Father; and in the 
case of little children, and often of older converts, the heart may be 
far in advance of the intellect. 

‘I have said thus much lest I should have seemed in my 
alarms concerning premature mental activity, to be censuring early 
piety. The two things are wholly distinct ; except indeed, as true 
religion tends eminently to develope the intellect, and to raise it to 
its highest exaltation. But many children who have been far from 
showing great cerebral development, have been early sanctified by 
the grace of God ; and, to my mind, such children are a far more 
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striking illustration of the power of religion, than those infant pro- 
digies whose memoirs are so often held forth to public admiration. 

‘Yet think not, my dear friend, that | would undervalue that 
inestimable gift of God — intellect. Every Christian parent would 
wish to see his children endued with fair, and it may be with 
bright, abilities ; and it is a duty to cultivate them with reasonable 
assiduity ; and, by the blessing of God, no evil, but much good will 
arise from so doing. But had Richard Evelyn and young Drusius 
both attained maturity, 1 greatly doubt, whether at the age of 
thirty or forty they would have surpassed in intellect and attain- 
ments many far less hopeful pupils; but I have no doubt at all 
but that their energy, both of body and mind, would have been so 
prematurely wasted, that they would not have performed in the 
actual business of life, or even of literature, one half of what has 
been accomplished by thousands of less promising scholars.’ 





Art. VI.—Epvucation tn THE East. 


Researches of the Rev. E. Smith and Rev. H. G. O. Dwight in Armenia ; 
including a Journey into Asia Minor, and into Georgia and Persia, with a 
visit to the Nestorian and Chaldean Christians of Oormiah and Salmas. In 
two volumes. By Ext Smita, Missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
stoners for Foreign Missions. Crocker and Brewster. Boston, 1833. 


We have examined with deep interest the travels of Messrs 
Smith and Dwight among the Armenian, Nestorian and Greek 
Christians, of Western Asia. It is well known that light as well as 
Christianity was once diffused in these regions. As early as the 
year 87, the study of history, astronomy, geometry &c., was pro- 
moted in Armenia, by the establishment of schools, in which the 
pupils were taught from books written in Armenian with the Persian 
or Syracuse character, the Greek character having been suppressed 
by the civil authority. But in A. D. 406, a learned monk by the 
name of Mesrob, with great ingenuity invented an Armenian Al- 
phabet ; instituted schools in which this alphabet was taught, and 
learned men were even sent to Constantinople to translate into Ar- 
menian the learned works of other nations. ‘These measures gave 
a new era to the history of Armenian literature, and in A. D. 411, 
the Bible, and soon after other important works were translated 
into the Armenian language. But although light and Christianity 
were thus early disseminated in these regions, — it may not be so 
well known to our readers that both have almost expired together ; 
that books are nearly as rare, and in many places more so, than in 
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the days of manuscripts, and that education has declined proportion- 
ally. The extracts which we shall make from the work before us 
will illustrate this subject. 

On arriving at Constantinople, Messrs Smith and Dwight made 
it an immediate object to ascertain the condition of the Armenians 
in that city. ‘They thus describe their reception, and a visit to 
the Armenian academy. 


‘We were received by Gregory Peshdemeljan, the principal of 
the Academy, with a cordiality suited to the account of him, which 
we had received from Béghos of Smyrna. He is a layman, well ac- 
quainted with the language and literature of his nation, and himself 
the author of a very respectable grammar and dictionary of the 
ancient Armenian. We found him surrounded by a company of 
young men, fifteen or sixteen years of age, possessed of a fair and in- 
genuous countenance, so peculiar to the young Armenians of Smyrna 
and Constantinople. They were members of the highest department 
of the school. ‘The lowest, embraces the children of the poor, who 
are taught gratuitously to read and write. In the second, are others 
of more respectable connections, who are studying the same branches. 
The members of the third, now forty or fifty in number, are intro- 
duced to the elements of grammar. That study they complete when 
advanced to the fourth, under Gregory, the number in which is about 
the same. 

‘They were generally possessed of uncommonly interesting coun- 
tenances, and had an appearance of great neatness and order, as 
they sat, each upon his cushion or carpet, in double or triple rows 
around the floors. The whole number of scholars was not far from 
three hundred. It has a considerable income from a fund, con- 
tributed by the same primate who aided so liberally in erecting the 
buildings of the establishment; and the remainder of its expenses 
are borne by the Armenian community. — There are schools attach- 
ed to the other Armenian churches, but none of them are of much 
repute. We were told also that private schools for girls are not 
uncommon, but we got admission to none of them. 

‘It is painful to find that none of the modern improvements in 
primary education have been introduced, even in this most enlight- 
ened part of the Armenian nation. The only thing that shows a 
tendency that way, is the use of a spelling book, and one or two 
other first books, in the modern Armenian, their vernacular dialect. 
Abundantly able helps in grammar, arithmetic, and some other 
branches have been issued from the press at Venice, as well as here, 
but they are in the ancient tongue, and accessible only to the few 
who understand it. Even in Geography, 1 was surprised to find 
them so well supplied, that when we mentioned Andover as the place 
to which we should send a Persian dictionary, which the Patriarch 
had the politeness to give us, a person immediately referred to a book 
in ancient Armenian, not only describing its position accurately, but 
also that of the adjacent towns. 
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‘The Armenians have not only no department for foreign languages 
in the academy, nor any distinct school for them in -the city, but the 
number acquainted with them is extremely small.’ 


At Tiflis, in Georgia, they visited a seminary established by 
Nérses, an archbishop who formerly resided there, and who appears 
to have paid considerable attention to education. It was original- 
ly intended to rank high as a gymnasium, and the building and gen- 
eral arrangements were excellent. ‘The task of procuring instruc- 
tors was great, but ten or eleven were finally obtained, in part, how- 
ever, by sending to Paris, Moscow, and Ispahan. But Neérses for 
some cause unknown to our travellers was afterwards banished, and 
the school though still in a degree respectable, does not sustain 
the high reputation to which it had attained while under his direc- 
tion. It isnow a mere grammar school, for teaching Armenian, 
Russian and French, and is fast dwindling into a common 
school. None of the modern improvements in Education were 
ever tried in it, except an ineffectual attempt at the Lancasterian 
system. In the study of the languages, the New Testament is used 
as a class book, but not in such a way as to exert any moral or 
religious influence on the community, nor was this probably intend- 
ed. The present number of scholars is about 200. The institu- 
tion has no funds ; its expenses are borne by the episcopal see. 
There is no other Armenian school within the limits of Georgia, 
with the exception of one containing about 30 scholars at Ganjeh. 
Compared with the Georgians in general, the Armenians of ‘Tiflis 
are said to be intelligent, but in reality they have but little educa- 
tion. Their females never have been taught to read, though some 
of them are taught a little, privately. 

There has been for some time a printing press in Tiflis, but it 
does little, for want of funds. Indeed the only works which have 
ever been issued from it are an Armenian catechism, published by 
Nérses— a spelling book —an edition of the Venice Armenian 
Grammar — and another of the Psalter. No periodical, not even 
a common newspaper, has ever been attempted. 

The intellectual condition and prospects of the Armenians in 
general, are thus described by Mr Smith. 


‘I shall give here, only so much as will serve to illustrate their 
intellectual condition, mingling with it the results of our own obser- 
vations and inquiries, in order to give my remarks a general applica- 
tion to the whole of Armenia which we visited. — At home, very young 
children here, as in every part of the world, are left almost entirely 
to the management of their mothers. But unfortunately an Arme- 
nian mother has too little education, and holds too low a rank in the 
family herself, to instruct their minds, or govern their passions, to any 
good effect. The father is indeed sufficiently absolute in power, but 
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instead of being led to a steady and firm exercise of it by a wisely 
directed desire for the good of his child, undisciplined parental af- 
fection makes him forget it in injurious indulgence, until it is called 
forth with altogether disproportioned severity by some sudden fit of 
anger. The result is, that that invaluable instinct, of which nature 
has given an Armenian parent his full share, most unhappily directly 
fosters a rapid growth of evil passions in the child, causes him to be- 
come disobedient and vicious, and finally eradicates from his heart all 
corresponding filial affection. 

‘ As to the instruction in books which is usually obtained in schools, 
the common people have so little desire to procure it for their off- 
spring, that they are not only not willing to make any sacrifices for 
it by contributing to bear the necessary expenses, but will hardly 
bring themselves to exercise sufficient parental authority to induce 
their children to a punctual attendance at school. Still there is no 
prejudice against the education of boys: and were schools establish- 
ed gratuitously, they would, like a sick man when medicine is brought 
to him, take them. After a while, a taste for education would be 
acquired, and then they would help themselves. The small effects 
that have resulted from the mere toleration of education by the Rus- 
sian government, already alluded to, most clearly illustrate and prove, 
that the Armenians need something more than being negatively left 
tothemselves. Some positive stimulus must rouse them from their 
lethargy of ignorance. 

‘ The education of girls is not only not desired, but decidedly dis- 
liked; and in some places the prejudice against it is strong. Its 
novelty gives alarm; an ability to read is considered a qualification 
hardly becoming any but nuns ; an immoral tendency is apprehend- 
ed; and the shocking custom of writing letters to gentlemen is 
specially dreaded! As might be expected, therefore, the number of 
females that can read is extremely small. An estimate, founded in- 
deed upon very scanty data, would not make the proportion so great 
as one in two hundred. We heard of no female school in actual ex- 
istence throughout the whole of Armenia ; and the only one of whose 
history we learned, was kept about twenty years ago in a nunnery at 
Akoolis, on the northern bank of the Aras, to the east of Nakhchavén. 
It contained about sixty pupils. ‘The nunnery has been destroyed, 
and the scattered nuns no longer teach. Its happy effects, however, 
are still manifested, by the existence in that vicinity of a decided 
wish for the education of girls, and a more than usually strong desire 
for that of boys also. ‘T'wo or three girls are allowed to read in a 
boys’ school at Ganjeh and at Shdmakhy; at Shoosha also the same 
is tolerated in a school of ten or twelve boys taught by a nun. But 
farther than this, it is not known that girls are found in any school, 
either in Russian, Persian, or Turkish Armenia ; and there is a de- 
cided prejudice against allowing the two sexes to attend together. 

‘ The proportion of males who are able to read is estimated by the 
missionaries, in the region that has come under their observation, at 
two in ten for the towns, and two, or at the most three, in a hundred 
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for the country. The result, also, of inquiries made by ourselves 
personally in the villages we visited at different points of our jour- 
ney, and of estimates obtained from individuals respecting many 
others, presents for the country an average of little more than two 
per cent! This small number consists generally of the priests, and 
their assistants, in the church services. Even of them, many are un- 
able to write, and some even to read writing. This estimate is be- 
lieved to be a very near approximation to the truth ; still, perfect ac- 
curacy cannot be expected where the premises are so few and the 
conclusion so extensive. 

‘It is much easier to count the number of schools, and estimate 
the means of education which they afford. In Kara-bagh, not in- 
cluding the schools of the mission, which will be mentioned hereaf- 
ter, there are, in Shoosha itself, one of thirty scholars taught by a 
vartabéd, and another of ten or twelve taught by a nun; in the coun- 
try, a vartabéd who occupies alone the convent of Si Hagép, has 
long made himself useful by teaching from ten to twenty boys; and 
some twenty lads from the neighboring villages are also taught at the 
convent of Datev. Ganjeh has a school of thirty scholars, and Sham- 
akhy another of eighty. There is one likewise in Sheky. Bakoo 
has none. Nakhchevan is also destitute. But at Erivan there are 
two, one lately commenced in the town, and another in Ashterdg, a 
neighboring village. It was reported, also that not far from Giimry 
the people were anxious for a school, and had commenced gathering 
one. If we add to these the schools already mentioned in Erzroom, 
Kars, Bayezeed, and Tiflis, the first three of which have in fact been 
destroyed, and consider that in Persian Armenia, as will hereafter be 
seen, there are none; we have, at the most, only fourteen native Arme- 
nian schools of any kind, in the whole of the region over which our 
inquiries extended. 

‘ The schools of this and the adjoining provinces, are all taught by 
men who hold some clerical rank, which in part unites their interest 
with those of the clergy ; being either vartabéds, priests, deacons, or 
clerks. ‘They are generally men of slight education, and their pu- 
pils are taught little else than to read mechanically without under- 
standing, to write, and to perform some simple sums in Arithmetic. 
In Ganjeh, however, grammar is taught; and through the influence 
of the mission, it is coming in use elsewhere. The study of it is very 
important, as affording a key to the ancient language in which their 
only books of any kind, including the Bible, are written. 

‘ Their school books are the following, and in the following order. 
For spelling and reading, a spelling book, the first of the nine divi- 
sions of the Psalms divided into syllables, a small prayer book, the 
remainder of the Psalms, the four Gospels, and the church hymn 
book, are used ; and all of them, being in the ancient dialect, are 
not understood. In Arithmetic, a large and able work has been 
printed at Venice, but, on account of the difficulty of obtaining, and 
also of understanding it, as it is in the ancient tongue, no book is 
used, and the science is taught orally. In grammar a similar diffi- 
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culty was formerly experienced, as only a few copies of the large one 
by Chamchedn could be obtained ; but recently two others, one by 
Michael Salamte4n of Moscow, and another by the missionaries, 
have been partially introduced. Should any Armenian student wish 
to advance farther, (which, however, never happens except with some 
learned vartabéd in a convent,) he would find in Geography, nothing 
but a great work in twelve volumes, printed at Venice and exceed- 
ingly rare; rhetoric he could learn only from a thick octavo from the 
same press, filled with the technical terms of the old school of Quinc- 
tilian, and which he would hardly be so fortunate as to find; and 
logic, metaphysics, and moral philosophy, he would have access to, 
only in a very scarce work of three volumes, also from Venice, and 
wholly conformed to the Aristotelian school. As to improvements in 
the system of education, I need only say, that none have been made.’ 

‘ The sources of intelligence accessible to the people of Armenia 
are even more easily summed up than their means of education. 
Not a newspaper is printed anywhere in the Armenian language; 
and a mere glance at the location of the different printing presses, 
already mentioned, will show how few publications of any kind can 
find their way hither. We have only to add a press at Echmiddzin, 
which has not been in operation for about twenty years, to the estab- 
lishments at Venice, Constantinople, Moscow, Astrakhan, and Tiflis, 
and our list of presses of native origin that can possibly have any 
bearing upon Armenia is complete. The efficiency even of these 
most unfortunately diminishes rapidly, in proportion to their near- 
ness to that country ; so that the sum of their united influence which 
actually reaches it, becomes almost imperceptible. A new book in 
circulation is an extremely rare phenomenon, and to hear one in- 
quired for with interest is still rarer. Little more is accomplished 
than to supply the churches with the necessary books for public 
worship. In fact, the prayer book, the hymn book, and the book of 
martyrology, are almost the only sources of intelligence to be found, 
and even these, with the exception of the latter, which unfortunately 
is in a style sufficiently modern to allow its fabulous legends to be 
understood, are sealed up in a dead Janguage. I wish the sacred 
scriptures could be added to the list, not only of accessible but intel- 
ligible books ; but, besides the copies that have been distributed by 
the missionaries, they are very rarely to be met with out of the 
churches ; even there only the prescribed lessons, can sometimes be 
found ; and in no case are they in the vulgar tongue. None, there- 
fore, can understand them, nor any other books, except those who 
have studied the ancient dialect ; how many such there are, you can 
judge from what has been already said of the means of education. 
Preaching, in other countries, such an extremely valuable source 
of religious information accessible alike to the learned and the un- 
learned, we can here hardly take into the account. A few family 
libraries exist, if a collection of sixty or seventy books can be so 
named; but they are carefully stowed away, and the more valuable 
works perhaps folded in a covering of two or three handkerchiefs; 
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so that the owners themselves rarely read them, and access to them 
by others is extremely difficult.’ 


As a specimen of the great ignorance which prevails in this coun- 
try, we find the following statement in reference to a country vil- 
vage of ‘fifty under-ground houses,’ which was visited. It was 
inhabited wholly by “Armenians, who had ove church and two 
priests. Messrs S. & D. had been hospitably received by the 
kakhia, (lord or governor of the village) ; and were permitted to 
make such inquiries as they thought proper. 

‘ The kakhia affirmed that no schools existed either here or in any 
of the surrounding villages ; and declared, as a reason, that no one 
was qualified to teach, and probably none wish to learn. His own 
manifest indifference to the subject tended to confirm the latter asser- 
tion. He estimated the number in this village who could read at 
only six.” 

The Nestorian Christians, in the province of Oormiah, on the bor- 
ders of Persia, manifested a greater interest in education, but appear- 
ed to be reduced almost to a state of absolute dependence on the 
moslems. In some of the villages not more than two or three 
persons were found able to read. In one, which consisted of 
twentytwo families, there was no kind of school, and only four 
persons were able to read ; and these all belonged to one family. 
In another village of 80 houses no school existed. The following 
extracts will illustrate, more fully, their condition. 

‘ The bishop of Jam4lava confessed that none of the Nestorian fe- 
males are taught letters. ‘‘ You,” said he, “can attend to such 
things, but we, both men and women, are obliged to labor with all 
our might to get money for the moslems.” A year or two ago, 
the bishop of Ada said, he procured an instructor who taught three 
or four, and they are the only readers in the village. He declared 
that the Nestorians are extremely fond of learning, but moslem op- 
pression, allows them no time for it, and puts it out of the power of 
parents to educate their children. ‘The priest had a son, and he had 
a nephew, he said, whom they wished much to educate ; but it was 
impossible.’ 


The following extract, at the same time that it shows in a pain- 
ful light the moral degradation of the people, proves still more con- 
clusively its causes, and the general darkness which, in this region, 
hangs over the human intellect. 

‘I have already mentioned that we found no printed books among 
the Nestorians, and suggested that their alphabet has perhaps never 
been printed. We inquired in every place for books, but, with the 
exception of the grammar at Ardishai, we found only the books of 
the church; and they were very scarce. The Psalter, the Gospels, 
and Epistles, in separate volumes, and divided into lessons for the 
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daily service, were possessed by every church ; but in JamAlava the 
two latter were carried every night to the house of the bishop, for 
fear that they would be stolen. Two churches also possessed the 
Pentateuch; but no entire copy of the Bible was heard of anywhere. 
Indeed the Chaldean priest at Khésrova confessed that one is hardly 
to be found. 

‘Some of their manuscripts were fine specimens of the Estrangelo ; 
especially two, which were copies of the Gospels and Epistles, in the 
possession of Mar Gabriel of Ardishai. But an extreme unwillingness 
was universally manifested to part with any, except the Psalter for 
the alleged reason that only one copy was owned by a village. The 
missal of the church at Koosy had been recently stolen, and the 
priest was consequently unable to celebrate the eucharist.’ 


The Chaldeans, a sect recently separated from the Nestorians, 
and who are in fact Roman Catholics taken from the earlier 
churches, have no schools among them. 


Such is the state of education among eastern Christians. The 


following account is given of the Mussulman or Moslem in the 
same region. 


‘The moslems not only possess very good natural talents, but are 
decidedly in advance of the Armenians in their desires and efforts 
for the education of their children. They have schools occasionally 
in the villages, and in the towns always. Shoosha has six schools. 
Even a number of their females, especially the daughters of mollahs, 
are taught to read, and in Nookha there is the phenomenon of a pub- 
lic school for moslem girls, which is not small. | With the exception 
of the KorAn, which is read in Arabic but not understood, all their 
school books are in Persian ; which language they study by means of 
grammars and dictionaries, not only for objects of business, but that 
they may read the distinguished poems which it contains. ‘The latter 
attainment is the highest point at which their education aims. Still, 
comparatively few of them, and of the nomads very few, are able to 
read ; and no improvement has been attempted or desired in their 
school books, not even that of having them in the vulgar dialect. 
Public or private libraries; can hardly be said to exist ; though many 
of the rich begs (or beys) have a number of books in Persian; which 
they are not remiss in reading.’ 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Scuoots 1x Ruope Istanp. 


We received sometime since the ‘ Report of a Committee on the subject 
of Schools, with a table showing the number of schools in Rhode Island, 
the sums expended for their support, and the number of scholars taught 
in them :’ bearing date, May 17th, 1832. We made at the time a few re- 


marks on the general character of the Report, and inserted the table of 


the number of schools, reserving a more particular consideration for an 
hour of greater leisure ; but without intending to defer it to a period so 
unreasonably distant. 

The Report though brief, presents very important views in education, 
and contains almost the only authentic means of information as to the 
state of common schools in that part of the Union. We hasten to con- 
dense, into as brief space as we can, its leading facts. 

In some of the districts, the school houses were found badly located, 
with reference to the convenience of the inhabitants. In others, no con- 
venient houses or rooms have ever yet been provided, but the committee 
cherish a hope that this deficiency will soon be supplied: by what means 
we are not informed. 

They advert to complaints about the deficiencies of teachers; and 
speak at some length of the ‘impropriety of placing any person of immoral 
character, in charge of a school ;’ the importance of having every teacher 
possess ‘a good knowledge of what he attempts to teach to others, as well 
as judgment and skill in the manner of teaching; the low ‘ compensation 
usually allowed to teachers ;’ and the difficulty, no less than the impor- 
tance of securing for the purposes of common school instruction, ‘ the 
best talents.” They recommend to public consideration the impertance 
of having institutions for the specia] preparation of teachers. 

It appears that little has hitherto been taught in the schools of Rhode 
Island but Spelling, Reading, Writing and Arithmetic ; although a few 
schools have paid a slight attention to Grammar and Geography. 

But to limit common schools even to thorough instruction in these 
branches, is thought to be an error. They think ‘the standard of our 
schools should be raised,’ and the branches should be extended, so far at 
least as to embrace all those which are of every day use in life, such as 
the art of composition, and especially letter writing. In this last respect 
a deplorable deficiency is said to exist: We believe this deficiency is not 
confined to one state. A knowledge of accqunts, as well as of the elements 
of Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, and Mechanics, illustrated by simple 
school apparatus, is also recommended as appropriate to every school 
room. 

Oral instruction, though hitherto much neglected to give place for mere 
book instruction, is highly commended. It leads children into the habit 
of thinking and reasoning upon everything they learn. 

The views suggested in the Report in regard to discipline are so ex- 
cellent that we insert them entire. 

‘ There are two extremes into which communities as weil as individuals 
are apt to fall. The one isa hasty adoption of every new thing which 
happens to be cried up as an improvement: the other is a pertinacious 
adherence to old established customs and usages, however obvious their 
inconvenience or their defects. To these extremes, schools for elemen- 
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tary education have been peculiarly subject. While in some of them, no 
one system has been pursued long enough to test its utility or unfitness, 
in others it has been deemed almost sacrilegious to depart a single step 
from the ancient mode of instruction and government. Either of these 
extremes is unspeakably injurious to the cause of education. That 
great improvements have been made both in the means and method of im- 
parting instruction to youth, it is believed none who have been at all con- 
versant with the subject will deny; but in many places, a rooted attach- 
ment to established rules and preconceived notions, has prevented the 
benefits which might have resulted from the adoption of these improve- 
ments. Why is it, we would ask, that so many teachers have failed in 
their attempts to communicate instruction to the youthful mind? Why 
have so many parents and patrons of schools so much cause to lament the 
ill success of their exertions in endeavoring to promote the education of 
their children ? Your committee think it has been owing in a great mea- 
sure, to mistaken views on the subject. We think there has been a mis- 
take both in the theory and practice of teaching. Instead of considering 
and treating children as rational beings, strongly actuated by the passions 
of shame, of pride, of emulation, of hope and despair; instead of reflect- 
ing that they possess a mind in embryo, susceptible of deep and lasting 
impressions made upon it through the medium of the above named pas- 
sions, we very much fear they are too often considered and treated as 
beings entirely passive. 

‘The passion of fear is one which children manifest earlier and more 
distinctly than any other. This has been seized upon as we think inju- 
diciously by some teachers as if it were the only avenve by which ap- 
proaches could be made to the understanding of the child. Acting upon 
this principle, it is easy to see what must be the course of discipline and 
instruction. The teacher at once arrays himself in terror, and the whole 
business of teaching and governing must be a system of coercion. Our 
opinion is, that where this system is pursued, there is great danger of 
creating in the pupils a morbid sensibility, a stubbornness of temper, a 
hatred of the school and whatever is connected with it. It operates as a 
check upon all the better feelings of the scholar, and it will be a fortunate 
circumstance if it does not create a hardened indifference to improvement 
of every kind. As a system of government it is decidedly objectionable, 
and we think if it must be used, it should be used only as a last resort. 

‘We have no hesitation in stating what we consider one of the greatest 
faults in teaching, and the one from which almost all others spring: it is 
a departure from nature. If parents and teachers, in their attempts to 
communicate knowledge to the youthful mind, and to train up children to 
usefulness and respectability in life, would adhere closely to the princi- 
ples followed by the experienced farmer and the skilful horticulturist in 
rearing their grain, their plants, and their trees, they could scarcely fail of 
success. An obvious departure from these principles is the practice too 
common both with parents and teachers of crowding the memory of child- 
ren with a mass of unintelligible matter, answering no other purpose 
than to display the wonderful memory of the wonderful child, while every 
other faculty of the mind is left uncultivated and unfostered.’ 


_ We have another evidence that the work of improvement in education 
is not wholly forgotten in Rhode Island. The Providence Gazette thus 
speaks of an institution lately established in that State under the name of 
‘The Rhode Island Manual Labor School :’ 

‘This school has commenced under very favorable circumstances. Fif- 
ty scholars entered on the day of its commencement, and the school bids 
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fair to be full in the course of the week. The hours of study commence 
in the morning at 5 o’clock, and continue till 6 o’clock ; commence again 
at 9, and continue till 12: commence again at half past one, and continue 
till 3. Hours of labor, from 3 to 6 in the afternoon.’ 


InstrRucTion oF ApuLT CoLorep PeErsons. 


About the end of September last, by the exertions of an association 
of the Friends in Philadelphia, a School for Adult Colored Persons, (males) 
was opened in that city, and continued during the winter. It was under 
the care of two teachers, in two separate divisions. These teachers were 
severally assisted in their labors, by the members of the Association in 
rotation, one or more of whom usually, attended each meeting for instruc- 
tion. These meetings were held in the evening. 

The number of persons who attended exceeded one hundred ; but as the 
measure was new, and accompanied with many difficulties, and the season 
very inclement, their attendance was in many instances very irregular. 
Still much good was evidently accomplished; and not a few made con- 
siderable progress in orthography, reading, writing and arithmetic. The 
scriptures, though not the only book used, were much read by the classes, 
and the practice of closing the evening by reading a chapter, was regu- 
larly supported. 

A School for Females, of the same class of persons, was also kept up 
during the winter, in two divisions; and the whole number who entered 
their names in these female schools during the term, was two hundred and 
thirty-nine, but the attendance of many was irregular. 

We derive the foregoing interesting facts from a Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association who founded these schools, as publish- 
ed in the ‘Friend’ of April 20th. It must give the reader much pleasure 
to find the humane and enlightened citizens of Philadelphia ever on the 
alert to devise some new scheme of benevolence, or new form of be- 
stowing charity. Here were from three to four hundred persons collected, 
enlightened, and brought under the happy influence of kind and generous 
feelings. That coming together, as many of them did, after the fatigue 
of a hard day’s labor, — perhaps in the cold or wet,—they should not 
have made the highest degree of intellectual progress is not to be won- 
dered at. But even in this respect, the results have been highly gratify- 
ing ; and we are happy to learn that the Committee are determined to 
open their schools again in the autumn. 


New-York Society FoR THE Promotion or KNOWLEDGE AND INDUSTRY. 


The design ,of this Society, as stated by the Board of Managers, is to 
promote the intellectual, moral, and physical condition of the poor. Its 
primary and specific objects will be to extend the advantages of education 
to the children of the indigent—to discourage their employment in 
hawking, peddling, street begging, and pilfering — to establish the neces- 
sary schools for the instruction of adults —to abolish indiscriminate alms- 
giving —- to visit the poor at their habitations — to give them counsel — to 
aid them in obtaining employment — to inspire them with self-respect — to 
inculcate habits of economy, industry, and temperance ; and, when it shall 
be absolutely necessary, to provide, through the aid of private individuals, 
and of the public authorities, relief for their necessities. 

Surely here is a field of labor wide enough to give scope to the most 
enlarged philanthropy. This will be obvious if we only consider the fact, 
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that there are from ten to thirteen thousand children in the city, within the 
proper ages for instruction, who do not attend school. One prominent 
and important department of labor for the Society, will be the establish- 
ment, in some form or other, of schools for adults. 

The Socicty is to be under the management of a Board of Managers, 
elected annually by the Ward Associations. Its foundations are laid in 
the broadest and most liberal principles, and it solicits the countenance 
and support of men of every sect, of every party, and of those who belong 
to none. 


Strate or Instruction 1y SprRinGFieLD. 


The population of this town in 1830, was 6,784. Their appropriations 
for the support of common schools, for the year 1833, were $3,500; be- 
sides $600 for a high school. This must be about $2 00 to a scholar. 

These facts would indicate a respectable attention to common education 
in that flourishing portion of the Commonwealth. But we are not left to 
make our inferences from these facts alone. From the Report ofthe School 
Committee, at their last annual meeting, we find, that during the contin- 
uance of the winter schools, there existed an Association of Teachers for 
mutua! improvement, which met regularly every other Saturday after- 
noon, to compare the results of their experience, and their respective 
views in regard to the best modes of managing and instructing schools; 
and to discuss, fully and freely, important topics relating to the subject of 
education, At the recommendation of the Committee, they visited each 
other’s schools frequently. The town also made liberal appropriations to 
furnish them with books, and periodical works on education. All these 
means are represented as having been exceedingly favorable to im- 
provement. 


Souts Hanover CoLuece. 


This is a Manual Labor School, where the industrious student may de- 
fray, by his own hands, the expenses of his education. It comprises a 
Literary and Theological Department, in which all the ordinary branches 
of language, science and divinity are taught. It numbers at this time a 
President and five Professors, and ninety-five Students. In 1827, this in- 
stitution commenced its operations in a log cabin, 16 by 18 feet, with six 
students under the care of Rev. John F. Crow, who is properly the origi- 
nator of the whole plan. _ It now has several buildings for accommodatin 
students, the largest, 40 by 100 feet, and three stories high, with a pate | 
farm and suitable workshops. — Ohio Standard. 


Pusric Instruction in France. 


The minister of public instruction in France has addressed circulars to 
the rectors, &c. for the establishment of schools for primary teachers. 
Within two years, this important class of schools, —in which we are so de- 
ficient in the United States,—has increased in number from 30 to 47. 
What might one such school accomplish in each of our new States. 

Much interest is shown in France, especially in certain departments, in 
the establishment of schools. The whole number of schools in the king- 
dom, in 1832, was 4,055, with 231,365 scholars ; a greater number of schol- 
ars than in 1829. Schools have been established, where there were none 
in 1829, in 2,741 communes, (or townships.) The schools of mutual instruc- ¢ 
tion have increased 536, and the normal schools 34. 

Schools and courses of instruction for the adults and laborers of Paris, — 
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founded by individuals and societies, — are encouraged by the minister of 
public instruction, unless they have a political bearing. —V. York gy. 


Inrant ASYLUMs. 


It is deserving of attention, that, independently of schools for the ele- 
mentary instruction of children above the age of six,in the Duchy of Saxe 
Weimar, every village contains a District asylum for the reception of chil- 
dren below that age, who have hitherto been left without any superintend- 
ence at home, whilst their parents were absent at their work. This aban- 
donment has been, and notoriously is, the prolific source of idle and vaga- 
bond habits, which it is extremely difficult to eradicate in after years. The 
asylums in question have therefore been open for the purpose of remedying 
this crying evil; the parents send their children to them in the morning, 
and fetch them home in the evening. In the interim they are fed and taken 
care of, besides being taught to read and say their prayers. There is not 
a single village in the whole Grand-duchy, which is not provided with one 
of these excellent “ Asylum Schools,” as they are termed; and they are 
rapidly spreading all over Germany. — Quarterly Journal of Education. 


Inrant Scuoots 1n New-York. 


The first Infant School was established in New York, in May 1827, and 
the experience of six years has placed beyond dispute the practicabil- 
ity of instructing infants, not only in the branches of primary education, 
but in the principles of morals and religion. 

There are now, in this city, sixteen schools, wherein 2,370 infant chil- 
dren receive instruction, — 1,400 in the charity schools, and 970 in those 
attached to the Public Schools. There are also eleven private schools, 
conducted upon the infant plan, comprising about 490 children. There 
are still 6000 children, under four years of age, who are not embraced in 
any of the schools. 


INSTRUCTION OF THE PEenogscoT INDIANS. 


The remains of the Penobscot tribe of Indians reside on the Penobscot 
river, a little above Bangor, in Maine. 

Schools have been occasionally established among them. In 1828, a 
Catholic priest, who has great influence over their character and conduct, 
established a school among them, whose results ought to be preserved on 
record. He had 80 or 90 pupils, who were of both sexes and of all ‘sorts 
and sizes.’ The school continued only about three months ; but the pro- 
gress of the pupils was very considerable in spelling, reading, and writing. 
Vocal and instrumental music were also taught them. In the former, the 
whole of them were instructed, and with success. A visiter who attended 
the exhibition at the close of the term, represents some of the female voices 
as among the best he ever heard. 

Their instrumental music was performed with instruments fabricated 
with their own hands, and consisted of a drum, a clarionet, and a fiddle ; 
and though these instruments were roughly made, and the style of the 
music was peculiar to themselves, it was enough to indicate a musical taste, 
and to command, as it was said, universal applause. 

One of the pupils of this school, by the name of Paul Joseph Osson, had 
distinguished himself by unusual intelligence and proficiency. After leav- 
ing the school, he returned, for a year or two, to his Indian habits and man- 
ners. But at the end of this time, being on a visit to Bangor, he happened 
to fix his eye upon some engravings in the shops, which made a very 
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strong impression upon his mind. The bent of his mind attracted notice, 
and he was taken to the room of a painter, and shown a considerable col- 
lection of portraits and other paintings. From that time, painting seemed to 
take possession of his whole soul. He employed himself continually in sketch- 
ing figures upon wood and bark. The priest, before mentioned, encouraged 
and assisted him ; and he commenced drawing and painting flowers, animals, 
miniature likenesses of his fellow Indians, and landscapes of considerable 
compass. Several’ of these were so handsomely executed, and he made 
such improvement that the painter before mentioned consented to take 
him under his tuition. His progress in the art is said to be respectable. 

It should be observed that he was always distinguished among his 
fellow youth from early age. It is related that a lady who was 
some years since visiting Oldtown, the Indian village, was so struck with 
the fine figure and face of one of the Indian boys, that she sketched an outline 
of him on the spot. This made a strong impression onthe boy, and on the 
tribe generally ; and it is strongly suspected, though the fact is not cer- 
tainly known, that Osson was the very boy alluded to; and that this was 
the first spark of excitement which kindled his infant genius. 


Inp1an Scuooxs 1n CaNapDaA. 


Several British gentlemen have been very active in establishing schools 
among the Indians on Red River, in Upper Canada. 

One of the teachers, a Mr. Smith, has under his care, 17 boys and 6 girls, 
from different tribes. The boys labor on a farm part of the time. They 
work cheerfully, and many of them are represented as being regular and 
cleanly in their habits and appearance. Their progress is encouraging, and 
they are not more inclined to vice than boys in general of their age. 

here is also a school of industry established, embracing 46 scholars. 
They are, to a very considerable extent, employed in spinning. The 
school is gradually increasing. They have, also, Sunday schools, but these 
are not represented as very flourishing. 


Scuoot ror Femares or Conor. 


A boarding school, for females of color, has been opened in Canterbury, 
Conn., by Miss Crandall, an enthusiastic friend of our colored population, 
and of the immediate emancipation of the slaves. Instruction is given in all 
the branches usually taught in schools of this character. Much opposition 
has been experienced, — the result of which will be, as commonly happens 
in such cases, only to bring the institution the more into notice. 


American Lyceum. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the American Lyceum, took place on the 
3d of May, at the room of the Board of Aldermen, in the New York City 
Hall. The number and respectability of the members, and the importance 
of thesubjects brought up, rendered the meeting very interesting and satis- 
factory to visiters from a great distance. We are not able to obtain the 
Reports of the proceedings in time for our present number, but hope to pub- 
lish them in the course of the month. One measure which deserves imme- 
diate publicity is the offer of a premium of $300 for the best text book on 
Physiology, for the use of schools. President Duer, of Columbia College, 
who presided at the meeting, was appointed President for the ensuing year. 
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NOTICES. 


Practical Lectures on Parental Responsibility, and the Religious 
Education of Children. By S. R. Hall. Boston, Pierce & Parker. 1833. 
12mo. pp. 176. 


This series of Lectures was obviously much needed. Like the other works 
of the same popular writer, they appear in a plain, practical style, and we hope 
will meet the eye — we were going to say reach the heart — of every American 

arent. For, if there be such a thing as human responsibility; if the word itself 

é not an unmeaning term; then the duties which the parental relation involves, 
and which are here so earnestly and feelingly urged,—the governing and in- 
structing of children ‘in the spirit of the Brsie,’ and on the ‘ principles of 
COMMON SENSE’ — cannot be too often or too generally urged. 

We are glad to see the friends of education take such a stand as this; and we 
trust the time is not far distant when the charge, which has been so often and so 
justly brought against many modern educators, will be no longer preferred : — we 
mean that of fostering, by their efforts, inere intellect ; and thus lending their in- 
fluence in wielding that tremendous power with which civilization furnishes us, 
only to render man the more a ‘ monster’ in the result. 


The Child’s Friend, or Things which every Boy can do. By S.R. Hall. 
No.1. Boston, Carter, Hendee & Co. 1833. pp. 132. 


The character of the Child’s Friend is somewhat peculiar. It comprises a 
daily lesson, or ‘ something which every boy can do,’ for each day of the week dur- 
ing a period of six months. At the end of this period, Part 11, embracing another 
period of six months, is to be furnished. 

A part of the lessons embrace exercises in some branch of science, especially 
Natural History. Others consist merely of important general truths, with illus- 
trations. As an example of the latter, the lesson for the fifth day (Friday) of the 
first week is, ‘ Boys can always speak truth, because it is EAs1xER to tell the 
truth, than to 1nvenT a lie.’ Then follows the well-known, but never tiresome 
story of George Washington’s regard to truth, as an illustration. But the stories 
used as illustrations are generally, we believe, original. 

The Child’s Friend cannot fail, we think, to instruct, as well as amuse ; and 
improve, as well as instruct. Its leading object appears to be to throw the chi!d 
upon his own mental resources; and, so far as may be practicable, make hiin 
his own teacher. If the work, having fewer engravings than accords with the 
fashion of the day, should amuse less than some highly popular productions, we 
believe it is inferior to none in the uniform accuracy which unwearied care and 
patience have bestowed upon its statements. 


The District School as it Was. By One who Went to it. Boston: 
Carter, Hendee & Co. 1833. 18mo. pp. 156. 


This work, for one class of readers, is as excellent in design as in the manner of 
its execution ; and we rejoice to see it issue from the press. It is an attempt to 
burlesque some of those usages against which better weapons have been direct- 
ed for some time, in vain. Sure we are, that no fictitious production of the pre- 
sent day is more obviously calculated to be useful. There are few persons of 
middle age among us who cannot bear testimony to the faithfulness with which 
many of the scenes are delineated. They are scenes, however, which we hope 
are fast passing away. 


A Treatise on the Elements of Algebra. Bythe Rev. B. Brinar, 
B. D., F. R.S. &c, &c. First American, Revised and Corrected from 
the sixth London Edition. Philadelphia: Key, Mielke & Biddle, 1832. 
12mo. pp. 199. 

From a hasty examination of this treatise, we have formed a favorable opinion 
of its general character. We think such a work was much wanted, and is caleu- 
lated to be extensively useful. 














